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Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
he  U'rnished.  Expressions  of  opinioTi  and 
requests  for  personal  seriiice  are  appreci- 
ated, but  tliey  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  dxie  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
titese  purposes.  Requests  (or  personal  serv- 
ices wliich  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters.  The 
American  Lesion  Magazine.  1345  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  Yoil<.  N,Y.  10019. 

ON  DEATH  TAXES 

sir:  Hat's  Off!  to  you  for  finding  a  guy 
like  Ralph  Richards.  His  article,  "Death 
Taxes  Will  Get  You  If  You  Don't  Watch 
Out"  (March),  is  superb.  He  has  not 
only  simplified  a  complicated  field,  but 
he  expresses  himself  in  a  straightfor- 
ward way  without  heavy  wording. 
Please  thank  him  for  me. 

E.  J.  HiKEC 

Sharon,  Conn. 

sir:  Your  article  on  death  taxes  is  just 
superb.  I  have  never  seen  an  article  on 
the  subject  as  good  as  this  one  to  exolain 
the  incidents  and  the  extent  of  efifects 
of  the  federal  estate  tax. 

And  while  I  am  writing  to  you,  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  the  maga- 
zine. The  articles  are  interesting,  au- 
thoritative and  very  well  written. 

Martin  C.  Baer,  Attornev  at  Lair 
Placerville.  Calij. 


WILLIAM  PENN 

sir:  As  one  who  spent  the  first  18  years 
of  his  life  growing  up  inside  the  environs 
of  Philadelphia,  I  was  impressed  with 
the  thorough  and  interesting  article  by 
Peggy  Robbins  on  "The  Life  of  William 
Penn"  (March).  Thank  you  for  publish- 
ing this  splendid  selection. 

William  Moldoff 
Nassau,  N.Y. 

sir:  Although  I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  some  of  the  stands  The  American 
Legion  purports  ...  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  magazine  for  the  historical 
articles  and  the  Washington  Pro  &  Con. 

I  use  your  articles  in  the  high  school 
I  teach  in  and  find  them  very  helpful 
and  valuable.  "The  Life  of  William 
Penn,"  which  appeared  in  your  March 
issue,  is  an  excellent  example  at  hand. 

Ralph  G.  Carter 
Rialto,  Calif. 

sir:  Please  convey  my  sincere  thanks  to 
Peggy  Robbins  for  her  outstanding  arti- 
cle on  William  Penn.  Also  to  you  for 
having  writers  with  such  abiUty  and  de- 
votion available  for  readers  of  your 
magazine.  A  large  and  verdant  Green 
Bay  Leaf  and  a  double  dip  of  your 
favorite  sherbet  to  both. 

B.  W.  Piper 
Seymour,  Tenn. 
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answering  service  now.  And  it  works  for  you  24  hours  a 
day  7  days  a  week. 
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CORRECTION 

sir:  The  February  article,  "Uncle  Sam's 
100th  Birthday  Party  .  .  .  1876,"  about 
the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia,  was  most 
interesting.  However,  as  the  Information 
Officer  for  Fairmount  Park,  where  the 
"party"  was  held,  I  must  correct  an  error 
in  the  story.  You  referred  to  Memorial 
Hall,  the  only  major  building  remaining, 
as  "vacated."  The  City  of  Philadelphia 
has  refurbished  the  building  and  today 
it  serves  as  headquarters  for  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Commission  and  Park  Divi- 
sion PoUce  staffs,  and  as  a  recreation 
center  with  an  indoor  swimming  pool 
and  basketball  court.  "The  Great  Hall," 
or  rotunda,  of  Memorial  Hall  is  used  for 
elegant  city  social  functions,  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Crystal  Ball  of  the  Fashion  Wing  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  conducted 
here  just  about  a  year  ago. 

Dick  Nicolai 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EDISON  AND  THE  TRANSISTOR 

sir:  Your  article,  "A  Happy  25th  Anni- 
versary to  the  Transistor"  (February), 
was  excellent  and  informative.  May  I 
elaborate  on  the  statement  that  Edison 
was  just  trying  to  see  what  would  hap- 
pen when  he  discovered  the  "Edison 
effect"  on  which  modern  electronics  are 
based?  He  had  a  purpose  in  mind  when 
he  put  an  extra  wire  in  an  electric  light 
bulb.  The  filament  he  was  using  to  pro- 
duce light  was  giving  off  carbon  that 
blackened  the  bulb.  He  hoped  that  the 
extra  wire  he  added  would  attract  the 
carbon,  via  another  electrical  effect  al- 
ready known  at  the  time.  He  finally 
solved  his  problem  in  a  different  way, 
by  using  a  tungsten  filament  that  didn't 
emit  carbon. 

Henry  Petersilie 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

AUTHORS  SEEK  INFO  ON: 

348th  STATION  HOSPITAL 

sir:  For  a  history  of  the  .348th  Station 
Hospital  and  former  members  of  the  78th 
General  Hospital  (WW2),  I  need  to  hear 
from  any  former  members  of  these  units. 

Milt  Bloomquist 
P.  O.  Box  262 
Lansing,  Mich.  48902 

MEMBERS,  ENLISTED  RESERVE  CORPS 

sir:  For  an  article  portraying  the  service 
of  members  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  (ERC)  during  WW2,  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  any  ex -ERC  members. 

On  June  30,  1940,  the  ERC  consisted 
of  3,233  enlisted  men.  By  Dec.  7,  1941, 
most,  if  not  all.  of  these  men  had  been 
called  to  extended  active  duty  as  indi- 
viduals or  had  received  commissions  in 
the  Officers  Reserve  Corps.  These  few 
men  were  the  backbone  of  the  Organized 
Reserve  Corps  up  to  1941,  and  I  am  sure 
they  contributed  a  great  deal  of  service 
during  WW2. 

William  A.  Bentson,  Major, 
AUS  (Ret.) 
15  Kapunda  St.,  Toowong 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia 
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"Nor  shall  your  story  be  forgot, 
While  Fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 
Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps." 

THEODORE    O'H  A  R  A 


I 


n  keeping  with  the  Congressional  policy  of  Monday  holidays,  Memorial  Day  will  be 
on  May  28  this  year  and  not  on  the  traditional  May  30  date.  The  photo  above,  from  a 
recent  Memorial  Day,  depicts  joint  observances  at  Camp  Merritt  Monument  in  Cress- 
kill,  N.J.,  sponsored  by  Cresskill  Post  21  and  Dumont  Post  110,  American  Legion,  and 
participated  in  by  members  of  other  neighboring  Legion  posts,  other  veterans  organ- 
izations and  a  contingent  of  West  Point  cadets. 

While  many  Americans  will  take  the  hint  from  Congress  to  use  the  long  weekend 
for  an  extended  holiday.  Legion  posts  and  other  veterans  and  patriotic  groups  will 
again  use  the  date  in  1973  to  honor  America's  deceased  war  veterans,  to  decorate  their 
graves  with  new  American  flags,  and  hold  parades  and  other  memorial  observances 
so  that  the  story  of  those  who  fought  and  died  for  their  country  shall  not  be  forgot 
"While  Fame  her  record  keeps." 
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THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS  OF 

Amtrak's  Adven 
With  Passenger  lit 

A  look  at  the  beginnings  of  the  federal  attempt 
to  make  travel  by  train  popular  and  profitable. 


By  H.  ALLEN  PERRY 

As  EVERYONE  probably  knows,  Am- 
trak,  a  government  corporation, 
took  over  the  operation  of  most  intercity 
passenger  train  service  in  the  United 
States  in  May  of  1971. 

What  it  has  done  in  two  years  to  pas- 
senger rail  service  will  be  reviewed  by 
Congress  this  summer.  Then  Congress 
will  decide  where  we  go  from  here,  for 
Amtrak  will  need  more  money.  Based 
on  what  Congress  decides,  Amtrak  will 
go  forward,  backward  or  stand  still. 

Amtrak  is  very  largely  an  experimen- 
tal government-sponsored  response  to 
the  beef  that  rail  passenger  service  only 
died  because  the  railroads  put  it  to  death. 
They  wanted  the  freight  and  not  the 
passengers  (so  the  complaint  goes)  and 
virtually  drove  everyone  to  the  airlines, 
buses  and  their  own  cars  by  giving  the 
worst  possible  passenger  service. 

It  is  part  of  the  complaint  that  if  de- 
cent intercity  rail  passenger  service  were 
only  offered,  the  public  would  return  to 
train  riding  in  such  numbers  as  to  make 
it  pay  again,  some  day. 

Amtrak  was  given  the  job  of  proving 
or  disproving  this  claim.  Armed  with 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  it  was 
told  to  go  out  and  oflFer  good  service  and 
see  if  it  could  get  the  customers  back. 
Its  personnel  is  heavy  with  people  with 
airline  experience.  Nobody  expected  it 
to  produce  miracles  in  two  years,  and 
Congress  will  be  looking  for  a  satisfac- 
tory progress  report  rather  than  any 
revolution  in  rail  travel  by  June  of  1973. 

Amtrak  started  about  as  far  behind  the 
eight  ball  as  you  can  get.  In  1929,  when 
hardly  anybody  rode  airplanes,  more 
than  20,000  well-equipped,  well-main- 
tained trains  carried  11%  of  the  travel- 
ing public  between  cities  daily,  while  cars 
and  buses  carried  most  of  the  rest. 

In  1970,  when  Amtrak  was  author- 
ized, there  were  less  than  450  intercity 
passenger  trains  in  daily  operation  (we 
omit  commuter  trains  which  are  not  Am- 


trak's baby).  A  hundred  of  them  were 
in  the  process  of  being  discontinued. 
Most  of  them  were  undesirable  accom- 
modations on  many  counts  and  offered 
shabby  service.  The  railroads'  share  of 
passenger  traffic  had  dropped  to  7.2% 
and  most  of  them  were  working  like  mad 
to  get  that  down  to  zero. 

Amtrak  inherited  an  unloved,  anti- 
quated shambles.  It  took  over  the  man- 
agement of  most  intercity  trains.  It 
bought  the  cars  and  bought  and  leased 
the  locomotives.  It  had  the  use  of  the 
tracks  and  inherited  the  passenger  termi- 
nals. Employees  were  hired  directly  or 
taken  on  under  contract  with  the  rail- 
roads. 

Some  20  railroads  cheerfully  cooper- 
ated in  the  deal  and  got  out  of  all  inter- 
city passenger  service  themselves. 

Sixteen  of  them  took  cash  and  special 
tax  deductions  in  payment  for  their 
equipment.  Four — perhaps  feeling  that 
Amtrak  might  make  a  go  of  it — took 
common  stock  in  Amtrak.  They  and  the 
federal  government  are  the  sole  owners 
of  Amtrak. 

Three  major  lines — Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Western,  Rock  Island  and  South- 
ern Railway — stayed  in  the  passenger 
business.  They  must  continue  their  own 
service  until  at  least  1975,  when  they 
can  petition  to  discontinue.  One  supposes 
they  are  making  or  think  they  can  make 
money  carrying  passengers.  The  Virginia 
to  Florida  Auto-Train,  which  carries 
passengers  and  their  cars  overnight  from 
the  Potomac  to  Sanford,  Fla. — and  is 
always  booked  up  way  ahead — is  also  an 
independent  operation.  Almost  all  other 
passenger  trains  in  the  nation  except 
local  commuter  services  are  now  run  by 
Amtrak. 

The  railroads  paid  for  being  relieved 
of  their  own  passenger  service  obliga- 
tion and  costs.  It  was  figured  that  they 
lost  $197  million  in  passenger  service  the 
year  before  Amtrak  took  over,  so  they 
paid  one  more  year's  loss  to  Amtrak — 
or  $197  million.  No  sweat.  They  figured 


they'd  lose  more  than  that  if  they  stayed 
in  the  business  even  one  more  year.  The 
federal  government  added  $40  million 
in  seed  money  and  $100  million  in  loan 
guarantees  against  new  equipment.  That 
came  to  $337  million  and  Amtrak  had 
a  borrowing  capacity  of  another  $100 
million.  It  started  life  with  just  under 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  all. 

Taking  a  look  at  its  needs  and  the  size 
of  the  problem  it  faced,  it  started  with 
a  cautious  step  backward  by  cancelling 
more  than  half  the  routes  it  took  over, 
chiefly  big  losers  serving  relatively  small 
potential  demands. 

South  Dakota  and  Maine  ended  with 
no  intercity  service,  while  various  routes 
connecting  two  or  more  of  the  following 
cities  were  closed  down:  Milwaukee, 
Green  Bay,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Du- 
luth,  Chicago,  Portland  (Ore.),  Salt 
Lake  City,  Butte,  Des  Moines,  Boston, 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Toronto,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Jacksonville,  New  Orleans,  Savannah, 
Montgomery — and  many  others. 

A  new  beginning  was  made  up  of  21 
pairs  of  cities.  The  two  in  each  pair  be- 
came the  opposite  ends  of  passenger 
runs,  while  other  cities  along  those  routes 
were  also  served.  Thus  New  York-Bos- 
ton is  a  pair,  as  are  New  York-Washing- 
ton,  New   York-Buffalo,   New  York- 
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Miami,  New  Yorlc-Kansas  City.  Like 
New  York,  Chicago  is  also  part  of  many 
pairs,  witli  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Miami, 
Los  Angeles,  etc.,  on  the  other  end.  Pairs 
not  including  New  York  or  Chicago  are 
fewer — such  as  New  Orleans-Los  An- 
geles, Seattle-San  Diego,  Norfolk-Cin- 
cinnati and  Washington-St.  Louis. 

To  the  cries  of  pain  from  cities  that 
lost  all  service,  the  then  Transportation 
Secretary,  John  Volpe,  said  that  the  21 
routes  were  about  all  Amtrak  could  start 
with,  but  new  routes  would  be  added 
later — and  might  be  permanent  if  they 
were  used  by  enough  passengers. 

That  promise  has  been  kept.  In  less 
than  two  years,  routes  have  been  added 
between  Washington  and  Montreal, 
Seattle  and  Vancouver,  Minneapolis  and 
Spokane,  Washington  and  Parkersburg, 
W.Va. — and  others.  Trains  on  some 
routes  have  been  increased.  The  winter 
New  York-Florida  run  had  two  trains 
daily  in  1971-72,  and  four  in  1972-73. 
Chicago-San  Francisco  summer  service 
grew  from  thrice  a  week  to  once  a  day. 
More  Metroliners  were  added  to  the 
New  York-Washington  run.  However, 
some  of  the  new  routes  are  now  threat- 
ened with  the  axe  in  the  fight  over  spend- 
ing between  the  President  and  Congress. 

By  Jan.  1,  1973,  Amtrak  was  running 
1,300  trains  a  week  on  29  major  routes, 


In  a  short  time,  rail  travel  has  jumped  considerably.  Here  passengers  crowd 
through  gate  to  board  Los  Angeles  train  out  of  Chicago's  Union  Station. 
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using  more  than  20, ()()()  miles  ot  track, 
ser\ icing  340  cities  having  87' r  of  the 
nation's  population. 

What  really  coimts  is  the  question: 
Are  people  going  back  to  train  travel  now 
that  it  has  started  to  improve?  Prelimi- 
nary figures  show  that  ridership  has  in- 
creased I3.7Cf  ,  which  isn't  bad  in  a  short 
time  but  must  improve  much  more  if  the 
noble  experiment  is  to  stay  alive. 

There's  no  question  that  more  people 
are  returning  to  rail  travel  on  some 
routes.  The  combined  Super  Chief-El 
Capitan  between  Chicago  and  Los  An- 
geles is  running  at  75%  to  85%  capacity. 
As  a  single  operation,  that  would  put  it 
in  the  black — though  the  whole  system 
has  years  of  red  ink  ahead  of  it. 

The  east  coast  Metroliners  connecting 
Washington  and  New  York  with  fast, 
smooth,  frequent,  comfortable  service 
were  started  before  Amtrak  took  over 
and  won  many  passenger  converts  early. 
Under  Amtrak  they  carry  thousands  of 
passengers  who  used  to  fly,  while  the 
number  of  daily  trains  has  steadily  in- 
creased. It  isn't  hard  to  find  Metroliner 
passengers  in  Washington,  New  York, 
Newark.  Trenton,  Philadelphia  and  Wil- 
mington who  swear  by  it,  and  prove  their 
faith  with  their  trade. 

The  New  York-Chicago  run  was  cut 
back  to  one  fast  overnight  train  daily, 
the  old  Broadway  Limited.  On  two 
round  trips  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  last  year,  a  passenger  reported 
the  train  fairly  full  in  March  and  jammed 
to  the  rafters  in  August.  In  fact,  in  Au- 
gust two  of  his  colleagues  who  got  con- 
firmed reservations  in  June  had  their 
space  sold  out  from  under  them  to  an 
organized  tour.  Nobody  told  them,  and 
they  discovered  it  to  their  indignation 
when  they  went  through  the  ordeal  of 
trying  to  pick  up  their  tickets  early  in 
July.  Six  weeks  before  departure  date 
there  was  no  space  left  for  them.  They 
got  plane  reservations  and  fired  off  an 
indignant  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation — which  was  honored  by 
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being  ignored.  They  were  not  alone. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
this  February,  a  reader  claimed  she  tried 
to  telephone  Amtrak  at  New  York's 
Penn  Station  for  days  on  end  to  make  a 
reservation  on  the  Boston  TurboTrain. 
All  calls  were  fruitless,  she  said,  and  she 
once  listened  to  a  solid  half  hour  of 
silence.  She  then  went  to  Penn  Station 
personally  to  be  told  the  TurboTrain 
wouldn't  run  on  the  day  she  wanted  to 
go,  though  her  timetable  said  it  would. 

This  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if 
she'd  been  able  to  learn  on  her  first  phone 
attempt  that  the  particular  train  had  been 
cancelled.  Difficulty  in  reaching  rail  res- 
ervation systems  by  phone  is  a  hangover 
from  pre-Amtrak  days,  and  selling  the 
same  space  twice  is  too.  In  both  of  these 
sad  cases,  people  who  used  to  fly  were 
doing  their  best  to  go  by  train. 

Amtrak  is  still  burdened  on  most  of  its 
runs  with  the  archaic,  bumbling  and 
pokey  ticket  sale  and  reservation  sys- 
tems it  inherited  from  the  railroads.  If 
you  want  a  round-trip  sleeper  reservation 
you  still  have  to  wait  a  few  days  for  word 
from  the  other  end  that  you  can  get  space 
coming  back.  You  can  still  kill  a  morning 
picking  up  tickets  or  making  reservations 


for  a  cross-country  run  in  some  major 
city  ticket  oflfices — though  not  in  others. 
You  can  still  draw  a  number  and  wait 
for  your  turn,  while  those  who  are  ahead 
of  you  may  need  15  or  more  minutes 
apiece  to  get  their  reservations  after  they 
are  first  in  line.  If  you  are  only  fifth  in 
line  you  might  still  wait  an  hour. 

Amtrak  promises  an  early  end  to  this 
relic  of  the  horse-and-buggy  era.  It's 
working  on  a  computerized  telephone 
reservation  system  akin  to  the  speedy 
operation  of  the  airlines. 

Our  traveler  reported  to  us  that  in 
August  the  mob  of  people  getting  on  and 
off  the  Broadway  Limited  at  both  ends 
was  a  bigger  crowd  than  he'd  seen  riding 
a  single  train  since  they  packed  them  in 
like  sardines  in  WW2.  The  train  doesn't 
do  that  well  in  winter,  but  last  January 
riders  were  53%  more  numerous  than  a 
year  earlier.  Not  too  many  trains  have 
been  completely  done  over  yet,  but  the 
Broadway  Limited  is  one  that  has  been. 

These  visible  signs  of  better  business 
on  a  few  routes  don't  prove  out  the  whole 
picture,  of  course,  and  things  aren't  yet 
that  bustling  on  all  21  basic  routes.  In 
fact,  during  the  first  year,  traffic  didn't 
equal  what  it  was  in  1969,  while  revenue 


II 


The  fast  Turbo  Train,  now  operating  between  New  York  and  Boston.  Two  more  of  these  and  1 
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Amttak  woos  coach  passengers  with  reclining  seats  (left)  and  snackbars,  while  it  has  spruced  up  its  first  class  diners  (right). 


expectations  had  assumed  that  it  would 
be  at  least  that  much.  But  of  course  there 
hadn't  been  time  to  make  any  substantial 
improvements,  while  all  sorts  of  confu- 
sion attended  the  greenness  of  the  new 
managers  and  the  attempts  to  introduce 
changes.  Potential  customers  hardly 
knew  what  was  going  on,  and  the  cut- 
back to  21  routes  eliminated  some  trade. 
So  Amtrak's  first  12  months  were  about 
the  worst  year  yet  for  rail  passenger 
traffic,  and  it  isn't  surprising.  From  May 
through  September  1972,  however,  the 
whole  system  carried  almost  700,000 
more  people  than  in  the  same  period  in 
1971.  That  proves  something. 

Just  about  everything  that  Amtrak  in- 
herited was  bad  news,  and  that's  more 
things  than  what  passengers  saw. 

The  things  passengers  saw  or  experi- 
enced were  bad  enough,  and  the  new 
corporation  attacked  all  of  them.  Its 
goals  included  improvement  of  train 
punctuality,  cleanliness,  food  service, 
courteous  treatment  of  passengers,  more 
comfort,  ease  of  making  reservations, 
ease  of  payment,  the  elimination  of 
rough  rides,  the  most  sensible  scheduling 
of  trains,  more  pleasurable  traveling,  the 
upgrading  of  coach  accommodations, 


and  a  great  deal  more  besides. 

In  two  years  it  has  made  progress,  at 
least. 

In  the  decade  before  Amtrak  took 
over,  the  few  remaining  passengers  con- 
sidered it  a  joke  to  expect  the  trains  to 
run  on  time.  Amtrak  vowed  to  create  a 
100%  on-time  record,  which  is  really 
impossible.  (On  time  means  within  five 
minutes  of  what  the  timetable  says.) 
About  a  month  or  so  after  Amtrak  took 
over,  passenger  trains  were  keeping 
schedule  about  80%  of  the  time.  To- 
day, the  figure  is  about  83%  .  Some  trains 
do  better.  The  Super  Chief-El  Capitan 
has  an  86%  on-time  record.  But  no 
transportation  will  ever  be  100%  on 
time.  Some  things  will  always  truthfully 
be  "beyond  our  control."  A  dead  loco- 
motive in  a  tunnel  in  New  York  and  a 
freight  train  with  brake  trouble  in  Penn- 
sylvania made  one  Broadway  Limited 
an  hour  and  44  minutes  late  arriving  in 
Chicago.  Hurricane  Agnes  early  last 
summer  simply  closed  the  main  line 
through  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  days,  as  the 
raging  Susquehanna  ripped  out  the 
tracks.  But  Amtrak  is  pleasing  many 
passengers  not  only  with  its  on-time  rec- 
ord, but  with  its  effort.  It  suffuses  some 


riders  with  a  warm  glow  to  feel  that  the 
management  is  at  last  really  trying.  Some 
of  them  say  they  have  switched  back  to 
trains  because — if  it  comes  to  that — 
they'd  rather  be  late  in  a  train  than 
stacked  up  in  a  thunderstorm  over  an 
airport. 

There's  no  way  to  measure  cleanliness, 
but  the  general  impression  of  rail  travel- 
ers is  that  Amtrak  took  over  dirty  ac- 
commodations and  has  made  great  strides 
in  cleaning  them  up.  Another  impression 
of  cleanliness  comes  from  its  continuing 
efforts  to  renovate  or  replace  ancient 
equipment  with  newer,  shinier,  more 
modern  appurtenances.  Food  service, 
for  which  the  railways  were  once  justly 
famous,  then  justly  notorious,  has  been 
greatly  improved,  while  the  famous  Pull- 
man Diner  high  food  prices  have  come 
down  by  about  20%  on  the  average. 
Snack  bars  and  whole  lunch-counter  cars 
have  been  added  on  many  trains.  Table 
linen  in  diners  is  snow  white,  silver  ser- 
vice is  new,  menus  have  been  made  to 
conform  to  more  popular  notions.  On 
two  long-distance  runs  you  can  now  take 
in  a  full-length  movie  in  the  lounge  car. 

Amtrak  is  changing  the  look  of  en- 
train personnel  and  ticket  agents  with 


of  a  French  version  will  go  in  service  on  intercity  runs  out  of  Chicago  this  summer. 
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Sightseeing  dome  cars  are  standard  on  most  long-distance  scenic  runs. 
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colorful  new  uniforms.  It's  spending  all 
it  takes  to  garb  the  6,000  regular  and 
contract  employees  who  meet  the  public. 
These  uniforms  came  into  use  May  1, 
1972.  The  idea  is  not  only  to  make  train 
personnel  look  better  but  also  to  boost 
their  morale,  to  give  them  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  their  jobs.  Train  personnel  are 
being  given  a  specialized  training  pro- 
gram to  help  them  serve  passengers  more 
etTiciently  and  more  courteously.  So  far, 
more  than  1 ,000  Amtrak  contract  em- 
ployees of  the  Penn  Central  have  gone 
through  this  course  and  2,400  more  are 
expected  to  take  it  during  the  next  year. 

Amtrak  has  hired  several  dozen  em- 
ployees to  serve  as  Passenger  Service 
Representatives.  They,  too,  have  under- 
gone intensive  training.  They  travel  the 
trains,  identify  the  problems,  suggest 
solutions,  report  on  passenger  needs  and 
interests. 

These  efforts  are  not  in  vain.  There 
is  a  growing  sense  that  someone  cares 
when  you  ride  an  Amtrak  train.  Except 
for  the  ministrations  of  sleeping  car 
porters,  that  feeling  has  been  fairly  dead 
on  trains  since  about  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  maddening  reservation  setup  Am- 
trak was  bequeathed  wasn't  even  a  sys- 
tem, it  was  a  hodgepodge.  Each  railroad 
had  its  own  methods,  and  to  most  people 
it  seemed  incredible  that  any  of  them 
had  survived  this  long. 

Amtrak  has  announced  that  it  will  kick 
off  its  nationwide  computerized  reserva- 
tion system  this  summer.  At  first,  it  will 
only  serve  passengers  in  the  Northeast. 
By  late  1973,  it  will  be  extended  to  the 
-Southeast.  In  1974.  it  will  embrace  the 
West  and  Midwest. 


Passengers  will  be  able  to  call  a  toll- 
free  number  that  will  connect  them  with 
one  of  four  regional  reservation  systems, 
where  reservations  may  be  made  on  any 
trains  in  the  system.  On  a  normal  day, 
the  setup  will  be  capable  of  handling 
18,000  reservations. 

For  many  years,  most  passenger  rail- 
roads would  honor  no  credit  cards  except 
the  Rail  Travel  Card.  Many  wouldn't 
take  checks.  Amtrak  will  take  checks, 
American  Express,  Diner's  Club,  Rail 
Travel  and  Master  Charge  cards. 

Amtrak  is  now  trying  to  work  out  in- 
consistencies in  railway  fares.  They  have 
not  been  uniform  all  over  the  country  on 
a  per-mile  basis,  or  for  round  trips.  Some 
lines  gave  discounts,  others  didn't.  Some 


paid  commissions  to  travel  agents,  some 
didn't. 

Amtrak  is  planning  to  replace  many 
of  the  antiquated  and  often  oversized 
passenger  stations  it  inherited.  Many  of 
them  are  huge,  costly  white  elephants 
that  seem  more  like  deserted  museums. 
Some  are  dirty  and  unpainted,  with  un- 
used areas  closed  off  by  temporary  par- 
titions. Their  facilities  and  accommoda- 
tions would  have  been  upgraded  decades 
ago  under  any  other  management. 

Some,  like  those  at  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo,  were  built 
to  handle  hundreds  of  trains  a  day.  Now 
they  are  asked  to  deal  with  as  few  as 
two  a  day.  Amtrak  proposes  to  replace 
many  of  them  with  smaller  buildings  that 
are  also  modern  in  their  conveniences  for 
travelers.  You  could  probably  expect 
them  to  seem  more  like  modern  airport 
terminals. 

Amtrak  will  probably  save  a  pile  by 
converting  the  waste  space  of  some  old 
terminals  to  income  producing  uses,  as 
New  York's  Penn  Station  did  when  the 
new  Madison  Square  Garden  was  planted 
overhead,  right  where  the  pigeons  used 
to  fly  inside  the  dome. 

The  last  relic  in  America  of  the  un- 
blushing old  European  caste  system  of 
genteel  folks  and  peasants  was  seen  on 
the  railroads.  In  its  latter  days,  railroad 
passenger  management  seemed  to  follow 
the  philosophy  of  the  old  steamship  lines, 
offering  basically  first  class  and  steerage 
(or  coach  service).  First  class  was  steadily 
deteriorating,  but  in  the  coaches  there 
was  the  definite  impression  that  the  cus- 
tomers were  hardly  better  than  dirt  be- 
cause they  bought  the  cheapest  tickets. 
Coach  accommodations  were  both  un- 
comfortable and  filthy  much  of  the  time, 
and  the  passengers  could  eat  in  the  high- 
priced  diners  or  bring  their  own  sand- 
(Continiied  on  page  38) 


Pub  car  on  wintertime  eastern  ski  train  north  to  Montreal. 
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POOR  VOTER  TURNOUT  IN  '72. 
4.DAY  WEEK  vs.  "FLEXI-TIME"? 
TORNADO  PREPAREDNESS  PRAISED. 


Biggest  surprise  of  the  1972  Presidential 
elections  was  the  low  voter  turnout .  Only 
56%  of  Americans  eligible  to  vote  went  to 
the  polls.  Even  as  47  million  citizens  cast 
a  ballot  for  President  Nixon  and  29  million 
for  Senator  McGovern,  62  million  stayed 
home . 

The  failure  of  many  Americans  to  vote  in 
1972  was  the  worst  display  of  democracy  in 
action  at  the  polls  since  1948,  when  only  53 
out  of  every  100  eligible  Americans  voted. 
While  some  blame  the  poor  showing  on  voter 
apathy,  others  feel  that  the  multiplicity 
and  complexity  of  voter  registration  laws 
are  greatly  to  blame  and  are  seeking  legis- 
lation by  which  the  federal  government 
will  help  underwrite  simplification  of 
requirements,  including  registration  by 
mail. 

Data  on  recent  foreign  elections  dis- 
closes that  74%  of  the  eligible  voters 
turned  out  in  Canada,  7.7%  in  France,  71%  in 
Great  Britain  and  91%  in  West  Germany. 

The  workweek  pattern  seems  to  be  changing 
in  the  Western  world,  but  the  direction  ap- 
pears different  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  work  schedule  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  moving  toward  the  four-day, 
40-hour  week,  giving  employees  concentrated 
time  off,  and  giving  management  greater 
productivity  and  better  use  of  skilled 
workers  in  short  supply. 

Europe,  meanwhile,  appears  to  be  heading 
for  a  looser  work  schedule,  dubbed  "flexi- 
time," under  which  workers  are  free  to  set 
their  own  arrival  and  departure  times 
daily,  within  certain  limits.  This  flexible 
workweek  does  not  change  the  total  number 
of  work  days  or  working  hours.  It's  thought 
that  fewer  man-hours  of  work  will  be  lost 
if  employees  are  given  greater  freedom  in 
arranging  their  work  schedule  to  fit  their 
personal  and  family  needs. 

Tornadoes — among  the  most  destructive 
natural  forces  on  earth,  according  to  the 
National  Weather  S"ervice — claimed  only  27 


lives  in  1972,  as  against  156  the  year  be- 
fore. Although  luck  and  nature  played  a 
part  in  the  low  death  toll,  community  pre- 
paredness was  the  big  factor  in  holding  down 
the  fatalities. 

These-  twisters  can  level  communities  and 
snuff  out  lives  in  minutes  ;  and  because 
they're  so  brief,  powerful  and  erratic, 
there's  no  sure  protection  against  them. 
The  best  defense,  according  to  Weather 
Service  Director  G.  P.  Cressman,  is  pre- 
paredness, which  is  launched  annually  under 
a  volunteer  system  of  spotters  and  alerts 
called  "Sky warn." 

While  most  tornadoes  occur  in  the  South — 
Texas  suffered  144  last  year — no  state  is 
immune.  Tornadoes  can  flare  up  in  any  month, 
but  their  peak  season  is  April-May- June. 
And  while  a  tornado  can  strike  at  any  hour, 
4  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  of  a  sultry  afternoon  seems 
to  be  the  most  likely  time  for  occurrence. 

 —  PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES  —  


INFLATION  VIEW 

"What  is  true  isn't  as  impor- 
tant as  what  people  think  is 
true."  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. 

NATION  NEEDS  PROFITS 

"Not  one  of  our  grand  na- 
tional goals,  not  one,  can  be 
accomplished  unless  business 
is  prosperous,  because  the 
growth  of  our  nation  depends 
on  profits."  R.  C.  Gerstenberg, 
chairman,  Gen.  Motors  Corp. 

WASHINGTON  WISDOM! 

"I  haven't  found  any  superior 
wisdom  here  in  Washington." 
George  Romney,  ex-Sec'y, 
HUD. 

U.S.S.R.'s  SOCIETY 

"We  are  building  not  a  land 
of  idlers  where  rivers  flow  with 
milk  and  honey,  but  the  most 
organized  and  most  industrious 
society  in  human  history." 
Soviet  party  leader  Brezhnev. 

LAND  USE 

"Land  use  planning  is  per- 


haps the  most  critical  of  the  re- 
maining environmental  issues 
...  it  will  probably  require  the 
most  fundamental  changes  in 
national  habits  and  values." 
William  Ruckelshaus,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

EXPANDING  GOV'T. 

"If  we  were  to  continue  to 
expand  the  federal  government 
at  the  rate  of  the  past  several 
decades,  it  soon  would  con- 
sume us  entirely."  President 
Nixon. 

LESS  FOR  MORE 

"Govei-nment  is  our  word  for 
an  economic  paradox— the  only 
service  for  which  we're  grate- 
ful not  to  get  as  much  as  we 
pay  for."  R.  W.  Sarnoff,  RCA. 

WE'RE  STILL  NO.  1 

"...  we  are  still  by  far  the 
strongest  and  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  with  a  vast  capacity 
for  leadership  .  . .  and  we  would 
forget  or  neglect  that  fact  at 
our  peril."  George  Ball,  ex- 
Under  Sec'y  of  State. 
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CULVER  PICTURES 


Ben  Franklin's 
F^s-Based  Navy 

An  account  of  Franklin's  role  as  an  amateur  admiral 
in  influencing  the  outcome  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 


By  THOMAS  J.  FLEMING 

IN  November  1776,  when  he  was  70 
years  old,  Benjamin  Franklin  left 
Philadelphia  for  Paris  to  promote  French 
support  of  America's  interest  in  our  war 
for  independence  from  Britain.  The  old 
boy's  stay  in  Paris  is  a  famous  chapter 
of  our  history.  Everyone  knows  that  he 
conned  the  French  into  helping  pay  for 
our  war  and  finally  got  them  to  take  a 
military  role  in  it  of  great  significance — 
as  a  full-fledged  ally.  Today,  historians 
are  still  trying  to  catch  up  with  every- 
thing else  he  did. 

France  was  still  smarting  from  the 
Seven  Years'  War  two  decades  earlier, 
whose  American  phase  (known  here  as 
the  French  and  Indian  War)  had  ended 
in  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  Britain. 
She  had  been  jockeying  ever  since  to 
reassert  French  prestige  against  England, 
though  Louis  XVI  feared  the  cost  of 
actual  war.  Franklin  resolved  to  arouse 
popular  sympathy  in  France  to  the  point 
where  it  would  say  "hang  the  cost."  If 
France  still  wouldn't  take  the  final  step 
toward  war  he  hoped  he  might  goad 
England  to  do  it  for  her.  When  he  arrived 
in  Paris,  France  was  helping  the  colonies 
secretly  but  shrank  from  open  involve- 
,  ment. 

Unfortunately  for  our  total  apprecia- 
tion of  Franklin's  role  in  Paris,  the  frisky 
old  gent's  amours  with  handsome  French 
ladies  have  tended  to  distract  our  atten- 
tion from  the  total  sum  of  his  other 
achievements  in  Paris  on  his  country's 
behalf  during  business  hours. 

His  greatest  feats  were,  for  sure,  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France — which 
rescued  the  Revolution  financially  for 
certain  and  probably  militarily — and  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  that  he  helped  negotiate 
at  the  end  of  the  war  which  guaranteed 
American  independence.  These  are 
among  the  greatest  diplomatic  triumphs 
of  our  entire  national  history. 

Less  known  is  the  fact  that  from  the 
moment  Franklin  arrived  in  Europe  this 
amazing  and  versatile  70-year-old  colo- 
nial genius  opened  a  whole  second  front 


against  the  British,  combining  artful 
propaganda,  threats  of  invasion  of  Eng- 
land and  a  searing  six  years  of  naval  war- 
fare that  raised  unmitigated  hell  with 
British  commerce.  He  also  made  mon- 
keys out  of  dozens  of  British  spies  who 
surrounded  him,  letting  them  spy  freely 
because  it  suited  his  purposes.  All  this 
with  a  staff  that  never  exceeded  a  half 
dozen,  including  an  official  secretary 
who  was  a  British  spy  and  a  teen-ager 
(his  grandson,  William  Temple  Frank- 
lin) who  served  as  his  confidential  sec- 
retary. 

His  Paris-based  naval  warfare  against 


England  will  be  the  main  burden  of  this 
article.  Ben  Franklin  in  the  role  of  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  is  one  of  the  lesser- 
known  Ben  Franklins.  Everyone  has 
heard  of  John  Paul  Jones'  warship  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  the  Bonhoinine 
Ricluircl.  Fewer  know  that  it  was  named 
in  honor  of  Franklin,  and  rightly  so. 
Bonhoinine  Richard  is  the  idiomatic 
French  equivalent  of  "Poor  Richard." 
the  homely  philosopher  of  Franklin's 
famous  almanac. 

Franklin  started  waging  war  even  be- 
fore he  landed  in  France.  Late  in  No- 
vember   1776,   he   sailed  from  Phila- 


ATLANTIC  OCEAN 


"  BONHOMME  RICHARD" 
with  Jones 


"RANGER" 
with  Jones 


)  Nantes 


Map  illustrates  a  few  of  many  raids  engineered  by  Franklin  out  of  French  ports, 
often  to  the  consternation  of  the  French,  in  his  determination  to  bring  the  American 
Revolution  home  to  the  English.  These  are  some  of  the  cruises  of  John  Paul  Jones  and 
Conyngham.  Conyngham  twice  made  landings  on  English  soil,  while  Jones  captured 
the  Serapis  within  sight  of  hundreds  who  watched  in  dismay  from  Flamborough  Head. 
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delphia  aboard  the  naval  sloop  Reprisal. 
captained  by  a  tough,  taciturn  Mary- 
lander  named  Lambert  Wickes.  Al- 
though she  carried  only  1 6  guns,  the 
Reprisal  was  a  lean,  full-rigged  ship  in 
the  daring  tradition  which  eventually 
spawned  the  mighty  American  clipper. 
Again  and  again  she  outran  British 
cruisers,  while  her  hundred-man  crew 
raced  to  general  quarters  with  a  military 
precision  that  Franklin  thought  "equal 
to  anything  of  the  kind  on  the  best  ships 
of  the  King's  fleet."" 

For  Franklin  the  voyage  was  a  terrible 
ordeal.  The  food  was  nothing  but  salt 
beef  and  ship's  biscuits.  The  seas  were 
mountainous,  confining  the  old  man  to 
his  cramped  cabin  most  of  the  time. 
Each  day,  however,  he  braved  wind  and 
waves  to  go  to  the  rail  and  toss  overboard 


EE-ITM.^NN  ARCHIVE 


John  Paul  Jones.  His  raids  around  the 
British  Isles  splintered  the  English  fleet 
and  threw  the  United  Kingdom  into  a  panic. 
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Gustavus  Conyngham.  With  four  different 
ships  under  his  command,  he  was  just  the 
man  to  splash  salt  water  in  the  royal  eye. 


a  thermometer.  On  his  previous  voyages 
to  Europe,  Franklin  had  discovered  the 
existence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  he  was 
now  making  a  scientific  study  of  it.  But 
this  intellectual  enterprise  did  little  to 
improve  his  health.  By  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  he  was  so  feeble  he  could 
hardly  stand.  Yet  when  Captain  Wickes 
asked  him  with  considerable  excitement 
if  he  would  come  on  deck,  he  seized  his 
cane  and  went  along. 

A  British  merchant  ship  was  wallow- 
ing up  ahead.  Wickes  was  under  orders 
from  Congress  to  take  no  prizes  and 
avoid  all  encounters  with  the  enemy  until 
he  had  deposited  Franklin  safely  in 
France.  But  this  plodding  merchantman 
was  a  tempting  plum. 

The  captain  did  not  have  to  plead. 
Franklin  nodded  his  head.  Moments 
later  the  Reprisal's  drums  beat  general 
quarters.  The  British  ship,  a  brigantine 
out  of  Bordeaux  heading  for  Cork,  sur- 
rendered without  a  shot.  A  prize  crew 
was  swiftly  put  aboard  her.  That  same 
day  Wickes  repeated  the  performance 
with  another  brig  from  Hull.  To  Frank- 


lin's delight,  when  the  Reprisal  reached 
the  French  port  of  Nantes,  Wickes  was 
permitted  to  sell  his  two  prizes  at  auction 
— exciting  evidence  that  the  French  were 
willing  to  permit  American  ships  of  war 
to  use  their  ports  at  Britain's  expense. 

In  Paris,  Franklin  created  a  sensation 
among  the  style-conscious  French  by 
appearing  in  public  wearing  a  plain 
brown  suit  and  a  fur  hat  he  had  picked 
up  in  Canada.  He  instantly  became  a 
symbol  of  everything  the  French  wanted 
to  believe  about  the  Americans.  He  was 
hailed  for  "the  simplicity  and  innocence" 
of  his  "primitive  morals."  (His  morals 
were,  in  fact,  in  a  more  natural  setting 
in  France  than  among  Puritans  and 
Quakers.)  Many  Frenchmen  called  him 
"Bon  Homme  Richard"  because  they 
knew  he  was  the  author  of  the  witty 
advice  on  how  to  save  money  and  how 
to  succeed  in  love  in  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanac." 

Meanwhile,  Franklin  conferred  with 
Frenchmen  who  were  already  secretly 
financing  much  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  the  flam- 
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With  the  Bonhomme  Richard  sinking,  Jones,  center,  and  his  men  boarded  the  Serapis  and  forced  the  English  to  surrender  the  ship. 


boyant  playwright,  was  handling  secret 
funds  advanced  to  him  by  the  French 
government.  Stocky,  energetic  Leray  de 
Chaumont,  a  wealthy  merchant,  acted  as 
middleman — purchaser  of  the  guns,  uni- 
forms and  ammunition  that  the  Ameri- 
cans needed. 

Chaumont  undertook  the  job  of  sell- 
ing Franklin  to  the  French  people.  He 
did  it  with  a  vigor  and  talent  worthy  of 
modern-day  Madison  Avenue  at  its  best. 
A  sketch  of  Franklin  in  his  fur  hat  was 
rushed  to  a  ceramics  factory  Chaumont 
owned  in  the  Loire  valley.  The  furnaces 
were  soon  producing  Franklin  deco- 
rated plates,  mugs  and  medallions  by 
the  thousands.  Franklin  told  one  of  his 
correspondents  with  ill-concealed  pride 
that  his  face  was  almost  as  well  known 
in  France  "as  that  of  the  moon." 

The  British  government  became 
slightly  frantic  when  it  saw  the  kind  of 
pro-American  sentiment  Franklin  was 
building  in  France.  He  was  swiftly  sur- 
rounded with  spies  on  the  British  Secret 
Service  payroll.  For  a  while  they  thought 
they  had  achieved  the  ultimate  espionage 


triumph.  They  bought  the  secretary  of 
the  American  mission  in  Paris,  Con- 
necticut-born Edward  Bancroft.  He  was 
soon  telling  them  every  move  that  Frank- 
lin was  making.  The  old  man  seemed 
to  be  completely  deceived. 

When  an  American  friend  warned 
Franklin  in  some  alarm  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  spies,  he  serenely  replied  that 
he  knew  it.  Franklin  explained  that  he 
needed  British  spies  to  carry  back  re- 
ports of  his  activities  to  London.  He'd 
even  be  glad  to  have  a  valet  who  was  a 
British  spy,  if  he  were  likeable  and  a 
good  valet.  He  desperately  wanted  to  get 
France  into  the  war.  The  French  were 
being  very  secretive  about  the  help  they 
were  giving  the  American  colonies  be- 
cause it  violated  treaties  they'd  signed 
with  England.  If  the  British  knew  all 
about  it,  they  just  might  declare  war  on 
France.  What  difference  whether  Frank- 
lin talked  France  into  the  war,  or  the 
British  forced  them  in?  Bring  on  your 
spies  and  make  sure  they  get  the  whole 
story. 

Recently,  there  have  been  attempts  to 


make  out  that  Franklin  himself  was  a 
British  spy  and  a  traitor  to  his  cause. 
Part  of  this  is  based  on  well-known 
accusations  made  against  him  at  the  time 
by  a  fellow  American  in  Paris,  Arthur 
Lee — and  part  on  supposed  proof  that 
Franklin  served  as  British  Secret  Agent 
72. 

Franklin's  record,  and  the  blind  fury 
he  induced  in  King  George  IIL  make 
this  sensationalism  preposterous.  The 
King  would  have  as  soon  hired  the  devil. 
Arthur  Lee  had  so  many  of  the  attributes 
of  paranoid  insanity  that  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  American  Revolution  says 
that  "one  could  wear  out  .  .  .  books" 
characterizing  his  morbid  suspiciousness. 
Franklin's  shrewd  cultivation  of  British 
spies  to  serve  the  colonial  cause  was,  of 
course,  incomprehensible  to  a  mind  like 
Lee's  as  anything  but  treason. 

The  number  72  appears  to  have  been 
Franklin's  designation  in  code  messages 
used  by  British  officials  to  report  his  ac- 
tivities in  Paris.  As  you'll  see,  old  72  was 
driving  them  up  the  wall. 

The  French  were  not  yet  ready  to 
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come  out  openly  on  the  American  side. 
As  tliey  continued  to  stall  on  discussions 
of  a  treat\'  of  alliance.  Franklin  decided 
to  open  his  own  second  front.  He  asked 
the  French  Foreign  Minister — the  Count 
de  Vcrgennes — if  there  was  any  objection 
against  Captain  Wickes  doing  a  little 
cruising  against  British  vessels,  and  pos- 
sibly bringing  his  prizes  into  French 
ports.  The  British  ambassador  in  Paris — 
Lord  Stormont — had  protested  violently 
over  Wickes"  sale  of  his  earlier  prizes  in 
France.  The  French  Foreign  Minister 
allowed  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
if  Wickes"  ship  came  back  to  France  as 
"a  vessel  in  distress.""  As  for  disposing 
of  captured  British  ships  in  France,  that 
would  depend  on  how  loudly  the  British 
yelled.  Captain  Wickes  promptly  sailed 
from  Nantes  and  in  a  matter  of  days 
picked  off  four  British  merchantmen. 
Next,  on  direct  orders  from  Franklin,  he 
captured  the  royal  mail  packet  to  Lisbon, 
the  HMS  Swallow.  Then  he  opened  his 
seacocks  until  there  was  enough  water  in 
his  hold  to  prove  his  "distress""  and  sailed 
his  prizes  back  into  Nantes. 

The  seizure  of  the  Swallow  was  one 
more  escalation  in  the  campaign  Frank- 
lin was  conducting  to  coax  George  III 
and  his  ministers  into  war  with  France. 
He  knew  that  the  one  thing  they  could 
not  bear  was  humiliation.  For  the 
monarch  of  the  ocean  to  have  one  of  his 
official  packets  captured  on  the  high  seas 
was  humiliation  to  the  nth  degree — es- 
pecially when  the  insult  took  place  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  home  fleet. 

Once  more  British  Ambassador  Stor- 
mont protested  wildly.  The  French  For- 
eign Minister  cooled  him  oft  by  ordering 
Wickes  and  his  prizes  out  of  French 
waters  within  24  hours.  By  this  time 
the  damage  had  been  done.  All  the  prizes 
had  been  sold,  taken  offshore  and  hastily 
repainted,  and  their  cargoes  transferred 
to  other  ships.  In  a  deadpan  report  to 
Congress,  Franklin  admitted  that  Wickes 
had  given  "some  trouble  &  uneasiness 
to  the  [French]  court. But  in  the  very 
next  sentence  he  coolly  added,  "We  have 
ordered  him  to  make  another  cruize  be- 
fore he  returns  to  America. "" 

Before  Wickes  put  to  sea  again.  Frank- 
lin found  an  even  likelier  candidate  for 
splashing  salt  water  in  the  royal  eye — an 
Irish  seafarer  named  Gustavus  Conyng- 
ham.  A  hot-headed  daredevil  from 
County  Donegal,  he  had  a  score  to  settle 
with  the  British.  Their  protests  to  the 
Dutch  had  forced  him  to  abandon  his 
ship.  The  Charming  Peggy,  loaded  with 
war  materiel,  in  Dutch  waters.  Corrupt 
Dutch  officials  had  seized  it  and  sold  it 
for  next  to  nothing.  Franklin  put  Cony- 
ngham  in  command  of  a  lugger,  the 


Surprise,  which  had  been  fitted  out  in 
Dunkirk.  On  May  3,  1777.  Conyngham 
captured  an  even  juicier  diplomatic 
prize — the  Holland  packet.  Prince  of 
Orange,  loaded  with  confidential  mail  the 
British  government  was  sending  to  its 
ambassadors  in  Europe.  He  also  snapped 
up  a  British  brig  loaded  with  wine, 
lemons  and  oranges. 

This  time  Lord  Stormont  almost  went 
berserk.  Conyngham  had  made  the  mis- 
take of  taking  his  prizes  back  into  Dun- 
kirk, a  port  which  the  British  partially 
controlled,  thanks  to  a  concession 
wrung  from  the  French  at  the  end  of  the 


Seven  Years'  War.  Stormont  insisted 
that  Conyngham  was  nothing  but  a 
pirate  and  demanded  his  surrender  for 
public  hanging.  The  French  Foreign 
Minister,  badly  shaken  by  Stormont's 
threats  of  war,  tried  to  soothe  the  foam- 
ing British  lion  by  arresting  Conyngham 
and  his  crew.  But  he  managed  to  avoid 
surrendering  them  as  pirates. 

Meanwhile.  Franklin  was  exultantly 
reading  the  secret  correspondence  of  the 
British  government  that  Conyngham  had 
taken  from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
noted  how  strenuously  the  British  were 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Modern  Pirates 


IN  RECENT  years,  thieves  have  discovered 
a  field  where  pickings  are  comparatively 
easy — boating.  Pleasure  and  fishing  boats 
are  now  loaded  with  expensive  equipment — 
motors,  fish  finders,  electric  trolling  motors, 
two-way  radios,  etc.  And  their  owners,  trust- 
ing souls,  leave  them  completely  unpro- 
tected, such  as  tied  up  to  an  open  dock  all 
night.  But  a  thief  doesn't  need  that  much 
time  to  strip  a  boat;  he  can  do  it  while  you're 
gone  to  lunch.  He's  usually  not  a  fellow 
boatman,  but  a  professional.  He  likes  the 
motors,  especially  those  under  25  hp,  be- 
cause they're  easy  to  carry.  But  he'll  take 
larger  ones,  too.  Recently,  police  in  Florida 
broke  up  a  million-dollar  gang  that  spe- 
cialized in  motors.  In  one  case  they  took 
two  60-hp  Johnsons  off  a  boat  in  a  boatyard: 
their  original  cost  was  $1,300  each.  In  the 
case  of  inboard  and  stern-drive  motors, 
scuba  divers  steal  the  lower  units  for  resale. 
Thousands  of  outboards  are  stolen  each 
year.  Even  the  entire  boat  isn't  safe;  thieves 
simply  tow  it  to  another  ramp  where  it  can 
be  taken  from  the  water  and  hauled  to  parts 
unknown. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  you  can  do 
to  discourage  theft.  Lock  your  boat  to  the 
dock  with  a  chain;  don't  tie  it  with  a  rope. 
And  park  it  as  far  from  the  marina  entrance 
as  possible;  thieves  prefer  a  boat  that's 
closest  to  their  getaway  truck.  If  possible, 
tie  up  close  to  a  houseboat  or  cruiser  on 
which  someone  is  living.  If  you  must  leave 
your  boat  in  a  yard  for  service,  select  one 
that  provides  security.  Large  motors  should 
be  bolted  through  the  transom.  With  small 
motors,  rig  a  chain  (with  lock)  around  the 
two  mounting  handles  so  they  can't  be 
loosened.  Other  equipment  (fish  finders, 
trolling  motors)  should  be  locked  on  with 


chains,  also,  to  protect  them  when  you  leave 
your  boat  for  a  short  time.  Overnight  they 
should  be  removed  and  taken  with  you. 
Such  quick-detachable  models  are  available. 

Report  any  theft  immediately  to  the 
police.  Boats  in  47  states  and  Puerto  Rico 
must  be  registered;  keep  a  record  of  the 
registration.  Also  the  registration  numbers 
of  all  equipment  and  motors  as  shown  on 
the  warranty  card  (serial  numbers)  which 
you  should  send  to  the  manufacturer  on 
date  of  purchase.  Take  several  photos  of 
your  boat  and  accessories;  these  will  help 
police  identify  it.  With  an  electric  scribe, 
mark  each  item  with  your  car  driver's 
license  number  or  Social  Security  number. 
And  each  year  examine  your  insurance 
policy,  notifying  the  company  of  any  ac- 
cessories you  have  added  to  your  boat. 

If  you  see  one  boat  towing  another,  be 
suspicious;  it  may  be  a  theft  in  progress. 
And  don't  buy  a  motor  or  similar  item 
ofl'ered  at  a  bargain  price  unless  the  seller 
gives  you  a  copy  of  the  warranty  card  that 
came  with  it;  it  may  have  been  stolen.  A 
large  motor  without  cables,  steering  con- 
trols, etc.,  is  probably  hot.  So,  in  his  hurry, 
the  thief  just  clips  them  off.  If  you're  spend- 
ing a  vacation  living  on  a  cabin  cruiser, 
sailboat  or  houseboat,  and  some  time  will 
be  spent  tied  up  to  a  marina  slip,  keep  a 
legal  weapon  such  as  a  shotgun  aboard. 
Unfortunately,  breaking  and  entering  has 
become  a  problem,  too.  And  provide  the 
boat  with  a  burglar  alarm. 

TO  BE  successful,  a  trout  angler  must  be 
able  to  match  the  flies  hatching  on  a  stream. 
A  new  volume,  called  Comparahatch,  con- 
tains full-color  photographic  Hatch  Plates 
including  eighty  photos  of  live  nymphs, 


duns  and  spinners  plus  their  imitations. 
The  angler  can  use  it  on  the  stream  and 
match-the-hatch  perfectly.  Price:  $7.95  from 
Cortland  Line  Co..  Cortland,  N.Y.  13045. 

A  RECIPE  for  cleaning  mildew  from  tents 
and  other  canvas  is  submitted  by  Donald 
Marsh  of  Laconia.  N.H.  Make  a  solution 
of  water,  some  salt  and  concentrated  lemon 
juice.  Apply  lightly  to  the  mildewed  area 
with  a  cloth. 

FOR  OUTDOOR  photographers,  the  Spi- 
ralite  Rainbow  color  filter  creates  rainbow 
images  of  reflected  highlights  for  special 
artistic  effects  on  color  film.  These  images 
may  be  oriented  in  any  position  by  turning 
the  filter.  Effective  on  all  outdoor  scenes 
with  a  brilliant  main  subject.  Price:  $7.44 
to  $12.44  according  to  size.  Spiratone, 
135-06  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing,  N.Y. 
10001. 

ON  your  assembled  fishing  rod.  put  a 
scratch  mark  across  each  pair  of  ferrules. 
Then  the  next  time  you  put  the  rod  to- 
gether, all  you  have  to  do  is  line  up  the 
scratches  and  the  guides  will  be  in  align- 
ment. 

FORGET  SOAP  on  your  camping  trip? 
Use  toothpaste,  suggests  Sylvester  Smith  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.  It  will  completely  de- 
odorize your  hands  from  odors  of  gasoline, 
oil,  fish,  greasy  foods,  etc.  Soap  is  one  of 
its  basic  ingredients. 

TO  HOLD  boat  cushions  in  place,  cut 
strips  from  an  inner  tube,  tack  across  the 
seats,  then  force  the  cushions  under  the 
strips,  writes  Conrad  Fiorello  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

CARRY  some  toy  balloons  in  your  tackle 
box,  advises  Henry  Josephs  of  Gardenville, 
Penna.  Should  you  accidentally  drop  some- 
thing valuable  overboard,  blow  up  a  balloon, 
tie  some  monofilament  to  it  with  a  sinker 
at  the  other  end  and  toss  it  near  the  spot  to 
mark  the  location  so  you  can  find  it  again 
later. 

TO  KEEP  bugs  from  crawling  up  the  legs 
of  your  camp  table,  set  each  leg  in  a  small 
empty  tuna-fish  can  half-filled  with  water, 
writes  Edith  Warner  of  Bridgewater,  Iowa. 
Ants,  spiders  and  beetles  won't  be  able  to 
cross  the  water  traps. 

NEW  for  anglers,  a  fish  horn!  It  fastens  to 
your  rod.  When  a  fish  tugs  on  your  line,  it 
pulls  down  the  tip  of  the  rod  which  presses 
a  lever,  sounding  an  electric  horn.  Uses  a 
C  battery.  Price:  $9.99  from  Elva  Enter- 
prize,  Box  640,  Santee,  Calif.  9207 1 . 

DIP  your  marshmallows  in  water  before 
toasting  them  over  an  open  fire,  suggests 
Ron  Malinowski  of  Yuma,  Ariz.  This  will 
keep  them  from  burning  on  the  outside  be- 
fore melting  on  the  inside  and  they'll  be 
toasted  through. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


"If  I'm  to  teach  you  how  to  play,  you  have  to  get  used  to  the  feel  of  the  clubs." 
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WASHINGTON 
PRO  &  CON 


Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question  . . . 


SHOULD  CONGRESS  GRANT  NEWSMEN 


"YES" 


SHIELD  LAWS  to  protect  a  reporter's  confidential  news 
sources  have  been  called  special  interest  legisla- 
tion for  the  press.  That  view  couldn't  be  more  wrong. 
The  overriding  issue  in  the  news  source  controversy 
is  the  basic  right  of  every  American  to  be  informed. 

As  a  wire-service  correspondent  in  Hitler's  Germany 
and  Mussolini's  Italy,  I  learned  just  how  important  to 
the  public  a  reporter's  news  sources  can  be.  I  gained 
information  about  the  inner  workings  of  fascist  govern- 
ment in  the  late  1930's  that  never  would  have  been  told 
had  I  not  been  able  to  assure  my  informants  that  I 
would  keep  their  names  in  confidence.  My  sources 
would  have  lost  their  jobs,  their  freedom — and  maybe 
even  their  lives — if  it  had  been  known  that  they  were 
granting  information. 

Wrongdoing  in  high  places,  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, has  been  uncovered  by  the  nation's  press  with 
the  help  of  confidential  news  sources.  In  Boston,  for 
example,  an  investigative  news  team  came  up  with 
information  that  resulted  in,  among  other  things,  119 
indictments  against  27  people — including  three  former 
city  mayors  and  a  city  auditor. 

"This  wouldn't  have  happened  without  help  from 
confidential  sources,"  stated  the  editor  in  charge  of 
the  team.  Protecting  those  sources  is  essential  for  the 
sake  of  law  and  order  and  justice  in  a  free  society. 

California's  Contra  Costa  Times  warns  that  if  the 
media  are  required  to  divulge  confidential  news 
sources,  those  sources  will  "literally  dry  up  .  .  .  and 
make  it  all  but  impossible  to  keep  the  public  informed 
about  the  actions  of  the  instrument  the  people  them- 
selves have  created — government." 

The  news  media  perform  a  vital  watchdog  function 
in  our  system  of  government.  If  the  news  media's  abil- 


Sen.  Alan  Cranston 

(D-Calif.) 


ity  to  carry  out  that  func- 
tion is  impaired  in  any 
manner,  it  is  the  public 
who  will  suffer  in  the  end. 

It  is  no  accident  that  a 
free  press  is  banned  in  any 
dictatorship.  A  closed  so- 
ciety cannot  exist  where  a 
fiercely  independent  press 
probes  and  investigates, 
questions  and  criticizes.  A 
free  society  demands  a 
press  that  sheds  daylight 
on  shaded  or  shady  areas 
of  both  private  and  public  life. 

We  Americans  must  know  how  our  government  is 
spending  our  money  and  influencing  our  way  of  life. 
A  free  press  is  the  bridge  crossing  the  chasm  between 
the  public's  need  to  know,  and  officialdom  that  is  cor- 
rupt or  unresponsive.  A  reporter's  news  sources  keep 
that  bridge  standing.  Only  a  law  that  grants  newsmen 
total  immunity  to  protect  news  sources  will  work. 

Any  single  loophole  will  inevitably  open  other  loop- 
holes, until  the  protection  is  utterly  destroyed  or 
useless. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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TOTAL  IMMUNITY  TO  PROTECT  NEWS  SOURCES  ? 


"NO" 


Rep.  H.  R.  Gross 

(R-lowa) 
(3rd  District) 


IT  WOULD  be  a  sad  and 
drastic  mistake  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation 
providing  absolute  im- 
munity to  newsmen  from 
revealing  their  sources  of 
information,  and  I  say  this 
as  a  former  reporter,  edi- 
tor and  news  broadcaster. 

I  do  not  question  the  de- 
sirability in  most  cases  of 
a  newsman  being  able  to 
protect  his  sources.  But  to 
provide  blanket  immunity 


for  newsmen  would,  in  effect,  create  a  special  class  of 
citizen. 

The  recent  outcry  from  some  members  of  the  press 
concerning  the  so-called  immunity  issue  stems  in  large 
part  from  the  jailing  of  several  reporters  for  contempt 
of  court.  The  fact  that  these  reporters  had  exceedingly 
poor  grounds  for  refusing  to  provide  the  requested  in- 
formation has  been  largely  obscured  by  the  editorial- 
ists who  espouse  their  cases. 

Mr.  Clark  MoUenhofE,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register,  is  opposed  to  blanket  immunity  for  journal- 
ists. In  a  recent  column  he  pointed  out  that  "In  the 
first  place,  the  possible  abuse  of  such  press  immunity 
is  obvious,  for  there  have  been  instances  in  the  history 
of  the  press  of  involvement  by  newsmen  with  organized 
crime. 

"Over  the  centuries,  the  only  universally  recognized 
confidential  relationships  have  been  those  of  doctor 
and  patient,  lawyer  and  client,  husband  and  wife,  and 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mai9  it  to  him.  ^ 


priest  and  confessor.  In  each  of  those  relationships,  the 
area  of  protected  confidentiality  is  carefully  circum- 
scribed, and  specifically  exempted  are  some  statements 
made  in  the  presence  of  other  parties  or  information 
that  is  to  be  passed  on  to  third  parties. 

"The  question  that  puts  the  whole  thing  in  perspec- 
tive involves  what  the  newspaper  would  do  if  a  story 
from  a  confidential  source  resulted  in  a  substantial 
libel  suit  against  the  newspaper.  Would  the  newspaper, 
with  its  economic  base  threatened,  permit  its  reporter 
to  remain  silent  on  a  confidential  source  who  might 
be  the  key  to  whether  the  newspaper  had  acted  respon- 
sibly?" 

The  proper  role  of  the  press  in  our  society  is  to 
inform  the  citizens  of  the  country  of  events  which  affect 
them,  and  those  who  would  grant  absolute  immunity 
to  reporters  often  contend  that  without  such  immunity 
the  guaranteed  freedom  of  the  press  has,  somehow, 
been  restrained. 

However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  laymen  that 
"freedom  of  the  press"  does  not  and  never  did  mean 
that  the  press  is  absolutely  free  to  print  anything  and 
everything  it  chooses,  anymore  than  "freedom  of 
speech"  gives  you  or  me  the  right  to  yell  "Fire!"  in  a 
crowded  theater. 


I  have  read  In  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  May 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  Congress  Grant 
Newsmen  Total  Immunity  To  Protect  News  Sources? 


IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION 
YES  □  NO  □ 

SIGNED  


IS: 


ADDRESS 
TOWN 


STATE 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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Our  New  MUitary  Planes 


An  early  production  model  of  the  Navy's  F-14  Tomcat  on  board  a  carrier. 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

ANY  FOLLOWER  of  the  ncws  has 
-  known  for  some  time  that  the 
United  States  is  developing  three  totally 
new  basic  military  aircraft,  which  will 
oLitmode  our  present  land  and  carrier 
based  fighters,  as  well  as  the  B-52 
bomber. 

The  three  new  planes  are  the  F-15 
Eagle  (land  based  Air  Force  fighter), 
the  F-14  Tomcat  (carrier  based  Navy 
fighter-bomber)  and  the  B-1  Air  Force 
bomber,  to  replace  the  B-52. 

Our  military  planes  have  gotten  in  the 
news  in  a  number  of  unhappy  ways  in 
recent  years. 

Even  the  new  F-14  Navy  carrier 
planes  have  been  in  a  peck  of  trouble 
recently.  Naval  airmen  praise  them  to 
the  skies,  but  the  maker — Grumman — 
claims  it  will  go  broke  if  it  keeps  making 
F-14s  at  the  contract  price. 


The  old  B-52  bombers  took  their  worst 
losses  in  the  last  of  the  air  raids  over 
North  Vietnam.  Thailand-based  B-52s 
were  reached  and  shot  down  by  North 
Vietnam's  Soviet  missiles  in  unaccus- 
tomed numbers. 

The  F-11 1  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  "new  generation"  fighter-bomber  for 
either  land  or  carrier  warfare  when  it  was 
put  in  service  a  few  years  ago.  It  has 
been  in  trouble  ever  since.  While  many 
pilots  have  marveled  at  it,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  grounded  due  to  unexpected 
losses  either  in  combat  or  in  routine 
operations.  The  F-lIl  represented  an 
attempt  by  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  to  make  one  "plane 
of  the  future"  do  for  an  Air  Force  and 
a  Navy  fighter  and  bomber.  One  criti- 
cism of  it  is  that  too  many  compromises 
were  built  into  it  in  order  to  make  it 
serve  the  multiple  uses  McNamara  in- 
sisted on. 


It  is  excellent  as  a  medium-range 
fighter  bomber,  and  in  building  it  we 
gained  experience  that  has  served  well  in 
designing  all  three  of  the  new  planes 
discussed  here.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  their 
forerunner.  But  in  fulfilling  McNamara's 
all-purpose,  all-forces  concept  it  is  a  flop. 
The  Navy  never  accepted  it  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

These  various  troubles  become  news- 
worthy without  shedding  much  light  on 
the  broader  picture  of  why  we  think  we 
need  a  new  generation  of  basic  military 
planes,  what  we  are  looking  for  in  them, 
what  they  will  be  like  and  what  we 
expect  they  will  do  for  our  defense  pos- 
ture. 

As  such,  the  tale  of  our  new  planes  is 
a  continuing  part  of  the  history  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  our  military  aviation 
going  back  to  the  end  of  WW2. 

When  hot  war  was  almost  instantly 
replaced  by  cold  war  in  the  1940's,  the 
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A  look  at  the  new  fighter,  fighter-bomber  and  bomber 
now  being  developed  for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy . 


at 


I"  " 

GRUMMAN  AIRCRAFT 


Three  of  the  Navy's  F-14s  in  flight,  with  the 
variable  wing  sweeps  in  different  positions. 
Top,  for  landing  or  takeoff;  middle,  for  cruis-; 
ing;  bottom,  for  extreme  high-speed  flight. 


United  States  worked  hard  to  insure 
military  superiority  in  the  air.  The  timing 
coincided  with  the  shift  from  propeller 
to  jet  planes. 

Out  of  the  effort  came  the  B-36,  the 
B-47  and  the  B-50,  all  bombers  with 
intercontinental  range.  The  B-52,  Ameri- 
ca's current  heavy  bomber,  was  also  de- 
signed in  those  postwar  days  before 
1950. 

The  same  sequence  holds  for  jet 
fighters.  Outclassed  by  both  German  and 
British  jet  fighter  development  in  the 
closing  days  of  WW2,  U.S.  designers 
moved  into  jet  fighters  with  a  vengeance. 
The  Lockheed  F-80  Shooting  Star, 
America's  first  operational  jet  fighter, 
gave  way  to  the  F-86  Sabrejet,  the  work- 
horse of  Korea.  That  plane,  in  turn,  was 
replaced  by  the  "Century  Series,"  the 
F-lOO  Supersabre,  the  F-101  Voodoo, 
the  F-102  Delta  Dagger,  the  F-104  Star- 
fighter  and  others.  Most  were  designed 


in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's.  They 
were  followed  by  our  hottest  current  air 
combat  plane,  the  Phantom  F-4. 

By  1955,  the  United  States  had  the 
greatest  fleet  of  bombers  and  fighters 
man  had  ever  built.  These  planes  seemed 
to  squeeze  25  years  of  development  into 
ten  years. 

Today,  they  are  all  terribly  dated. 
Modern  solid  state  electronics,  for  in- 
stance, was  in  its  infancy  then,  and  solid 
state  electronics  is  very  largely  the  name 
of  the  game  in  both  attack  and  defense 
in  the  air  today.  Nor  did  today's  tech- 
nology in  structural  materials  then  exist 
— materials  that  will  stand  tremendous 
stress  and  heat  while  being  light  in 
weight. 

Possibly  we  would  have  kept  abreast 
of  new  technology  in  our  basic  plane 
designs — but  the  emphasis  suddenly 
changed. 

The  Russians  put  up  the  first  space- 
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CONTINUED 

Our  New  Military  Planes 

craft — Sputnik.  One  result  was  that  the 
United  Slates  shifted  gears.  Military 
plane  development  dwindled  while  more 
money  was  poured  into  missiles  and 
space  vehicles.  Strategically,  it  seemed 


necessary.  The  Russians  were  doing  the 
same  thing. 

From  that  moment  on  the  Air  Force 
was  put  on  a  maintenance  diet.  Old  de- 
signs were  modified  and  updated  to  a 
degree.  But  new  designs  were  rare. 

Nevertheless.  U.S.  air  power  main- 
tained its  first-place  position  throughout 


the  195()s  and  I960's.  The  Soviet  Union 
couldn't  afford  to  develop  a  huge  missile 
force  and  a  first-rate  air  force,  either. 

By  the  mid-1960's,  both  major  powers 
had  built  up  substantial  missile  forces,  at 
tremendous  cost.  Both  needed  to 
modernize  their  air  forces.  But  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  became  such  a 
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McDonnell-Douglas  representation  of  an  Air  Force  F-15  Eagle  air-superiorily  plane  in  flight. 
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drain  that  it  slowed  new  plane  develop- 
ment. Soviet  air  development  began  to 
whittle  away  at  our  design  superiority. 
The  Russians  built  "new  era"  planes 
while  we  loaded  new  hardware  onto 
modified  old  planes. 

At  the  July  1967  Moscow  Air  Show, 
the  Soviets  flew  six  totally  new  intercep- 
tors and  showed  three  older  ones  with 
major  modifications.  Meanwhile,  with 
the  exit  of  missile-conscious  Khrushchev, 
Soviet  leaders  came  to  power  who  be- 
lieved the  missile  had  not  made  hot  mili- 
tary planes  obsolete.  The  Soviet  unveil- 
ing represented  a  whole  new  family  of 
fighters,  with  advanced  maneuverability, 
acceleration  and  weaponry.  At  least  two 
of  them— the  MIG-21  and  MIG-23— 
were  excellent,  the  MIG-23  (later  desig- 
nated MIG-25)  being  as  good  or  better 
than  our  best  present  front-line  fighter, 
the  Phantom  F-4. 

A  new  generation  of  fighters  and 
bombers  was  needed  to  replace  the 


part,  in  the  1950's.  So  was  a  new  type 
of  military  management.  Throughout  the 
1960's,  many  advanced  missile  and 
other  projects  turned  out  to  be  notori- 
ously costly  and  mismanaged.  To  correct 
this,  the  Pentagon  advised  the  services 
to  develop  expert  management  teams. 
Instead  of  keeping  hands  off  civilian  con- 
tractors in  the  early  development  stages 
of  a  project,  they  were  told  to  get  in 
there  and  watch  over  things  from  the 
start. 

Today,  the  Air  Force's  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division,  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  is  managing  the  F-15 
and  B-1  programs.  The  first  tangible 
result  of  their  work  will  be  the  land- 
based  F-15,  which  the  McDonnell-Doug- 
las factory  in  St.  Louis  is  building. 

The  F-15  is  our  first  new  jet  fighter 
totally  devoted  to  "air  superiority"  since 
the  F-86  Sabre  of  Korean  War  fame, 
which  made  its  first  flight  in  May  1948. 
An  "air  superiority"  plane  is  a  one-pur- 
pose plane  designed  to  outfight  all  others 
in  the  skies. 

The  F-15's  primary  mission  is  to  out- 
climb,  out-accelerate  and  outfight  any 
other  plane  in  the  skies  today,  or  any 
that  any  nation  is  apt  to  fly  for  years 
ahead. 

The  F-15  is  the  most  technically  ad- 
vanced aircraft  ever  built.  It  features  two 
engines  with  an  impressive  thrust-to- 
weight  ratio  (50,000  pounds  of  thrust  in 


a  40,000-pound  plane)  and  a  compact, 
computer-driven  radar  control  system  de- 
signed for  superiority  in  all  types  of  air 
warfare. 

The  control  system  can  spot  danger 
and  pick  targets  for  firing  a  variety  of 
missiles  and  automatic  weapons  at  un- 
usually long  distances,  and  can  separate 
enemy  planes  that  are  below  it  from  the 
confusing  background  of  the  terrain. 

The  F-15's  structure  is  made  of  super- 
strong,  lightweight  materials  that  were 
little  more  than  lab  curiosities  a  few 
years  go. 

Though  the  F-15  exceeds  by  five  feet 
both  the  length  and  wingspan  of  our 
Phantom  F-4,  it  is  8,000  pounds  lighter, 
while  its  twin  jet  engines  have  15,000 
pounds  more  thrust.  This  combination 
of  added  power  and  reduced  weight  gives 
it  incredible  acceleration,  climbing  abil- 
ity and  maneuverability.  The  top  speed 
and  the  operating  ceiling  of  the  F-15 
exceed  those  of  the  older  Phantom,  which 
can  go  at  more  than  twice  the  speed  of 
sound  and  operate  above  55,000  feet. 
(The  precise  figures  for  the  F-15  are  not 
announced.) 

For  hardware  lovers,  a  few  other  fea- 
tures are  worthy  of  mention.  The  F-15 
Eagle  can  take  off  from  a  2,500-foot  run- 
way and  land  in  less  than  4,000  feet.  Its 
bubble  canopy  provides  the  best  visibility 
yet  in  a  fighter.  In  it,  the  pilot's  environ- 
ment is  climate-controlled  by  a  unit  with 
many  times  the  capacity  of  a  home  bed- 
room air  conditioner.  At  operational  al- 
titudes the  plane  can  increase  its  speed 
something  like  450  mph  in  one  minute, 
starting  at  a  cruising  speed  somewhat 
under  that  of  sound.  Its  maximum  rate 
of  climb  is  unpublished  but  said  to  be 
astonishing.  A  rocket  ejection  system 
can  bring  pilots  safely  down  from  any 
altitude  at  which  the  F-15  can  fly,  and 
they  can  safely  bail  out  at  speeds  of 
close  to  600  mph. 

The  plane  is  63'8"  long  and  has  a 
42'8"  wingspan.  Its  basic  structure  is 
35.5%  aluminum,  26.7%  titanium  and 
37.8%  "composites  and  other  materials." 
The  "composites"  are  largely  filament- 
structured  materials  akin  to  fiberglass, 
and  include  glass,  carbon  and  boron. 
Their  boast  is  that  they  can  be  stronger 
than  steel,  almost  as  heat-resistant  as 
titanium  and  nearly  as  light  as  plastic. 

Each  plane  requires  438,000  fasteners, 
such  as  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets.  There  are 
19  miles  of  wire  on  board,  including  17,- 
310  terminals  and  8,655  individual  seg- 
ments. The  airframe  alone  has  131,160 
other  identifiable  parts.  But  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  the  maker,  claims  the  F-15  will 
require  less  maintenance  than  the  WW2 
Mustang  P-51.  Modular  construction 
and  part  replacement  permit  such  as- 
tonishing promises  about  this  plane. 

Of  course,  the  development  cost  is 
enormous,  and  is  justified  by  two  things 
— the  belief  that  we  need  air  superiority 


for  our  national  security  and  the  fact 
that  the  investment  in  development  is  ex- 
pected to  serve  us  through  a  couple  of 
decades  and  can  be  chargeable  not  just 
to  the  early  1970's  but  well  on  into  the 
1990's.  (This  also  applies  to  the  new  F-14 
for  the  Navy  and  the  B-1  Air  Force 
bomber.) 

At  the  moment,  McDonnell-Douglas 
is  building  the  first  20  F-15s.  They,  to- 
gether with  development  costs,  spare 
parts,  test  equipment,  etc.,  will  cost  a 
total  of  $1,146,385,000.  The  next  30 
planes,  it's  expected,  will  cost  $421.6 
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F-15  offers  best  pilot  visibility  yet.  Its 
radar  can  separate  enemy  planes  below 
from  ground  clutter  and  will  project  target 
data  on  wind-screen  in  pilot's  line-of-sight. 


million.  Eventually,  the  Air  Force  hopes 
to  have  749  F-15s  in  inventory,  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  $10  million  each, 
or  a  fly-away  cost  (a  figure  that  does  not 
include  research  and  development)  of 
about  $6.3  million  each. 

That's  a  lot  of  money  in  anyone's 
language.  When  it  was  decided,  in  the 
mid-1960's,  that  such  a  plane  was 
needed,  the  Air  Force  conducted  hun- 
dreds of  computer  studies  to  determine 
what  its  characteristics  should  be, 
ideally.  Fairchild-Hiller,  McDonnell- 
Douglas  and  North  American  Rockwell 
all  submitted  designs  for  the  plane. 

In  January  1970,  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  McDonnell-Douglas.  It  is  a 
combination  of  Cost-Plus  Incentive  Fee/ 
Fixed  Price  Incentive  contract  with 
many  checkpoints  or  milestones.  I'm  not 
lawyer  enough  to  say  what  all  that  means 
but  it  is  supposed  to  protect  all  parties 
including  the  taxpayer  at  every  step  of 
the  way.  Under  the  contract,  McDon- 
nell-Douglas is  required  to  accomplish 
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The  proposed  B-1  strategic  bomber,  vastly  superior  to  the  aging  B-52s,  yet  smaller. 
It,  too,  will  have  variable  wings  and  be  designed  for  ground-hugging  bombing  missions. 


CONTINUED 

Our  New  Military  Planes 

specific  objectives  month  after  month, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government,  on 
time  and  within  estimated  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  plane  itself,  there 
were  competitive  shoot-ofTs  for  the 
plane's  weapons  development  contract 
(which  was  awarded  to  Philco-Ford) 
and  competitive  evaluations  for  the  en- 
gines (Pratt  and  Whitney  got  the  con- 
tract). 

After  a  testing  program  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  F-4  Phantom, 
an  F-15  Eagle  made  its  first  successful 
test  flight  on  July  27,  1972. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Navy's  new  F-14 


Tomcat,  we  can  skip  some  of  the  de- 
tails. It  enjoys  many  of  the  same  tech- 
nological advances  as  the  F-15  Eagle. 

Time  was  when  the  U.S.  Navy  had  the 
finest  fighter  plane  in  the  world  in  the  F-4 
Phantom.  It  was  so  good  that  the  Air 
Force  adopted  it  as  its  standard  air 
superiority  fighter,  while  Israel  asked  for, 
and  got.  more  than  100  Phantoms  to  de- 
fend her  borders. 

But  when  the  Soviets  came  along  with 
the  MIG-21  and  the  MIG-25  the  Navy, 
like  the  Air  Force,  needed  a  basically 
new  answer.  You'll  see  that  the  Tomcat 
is  more  of  a  multiple-use  plane  than  the 
Eagle.  For  carrier  use,  the  Navy  cannot 
employ  as  many  planes  of  different  de- 
sign for  special  purposes  as  the  Air  Force 


can  deploy  from  the  spaciousness  of  in- 
numerable land  bases.  In  fact,  the  F-14 
Tomcat  is  a  swing-wing,  while  the  F-15 
has  fixed  wings.  This  permits  swept- 
back  wings  for  high  speed  flight  aloft, 
yet  swept-forward  wings  for  slower  car- 
rier takeofTs  and  landings.  For  the  same 
reason  (low  speed  maneuverability)  the 
swept-forward  wingspan  exceeds  the 
Eagle's  fixed  span  by  22  feet.  The  Navy 
also  insists  on  a  two-man  plane,  saying 
that  it  has  work  for  two  in  its  unique 
operations. 

The  Tomcat  is  a  big  improvement  over 
the  Phantom.  In  dogfight  maneuvers  it  is 
20%  to  40%  better  than  the  latest  model 
F-4,  even  when  the  Phantom  is  modified 
with  special  wings. 
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The  Tomcat  has  about  an  80%  greater 
combat  radius  on  its  internal  fuel  tanks 
than  the  Phantom.  Carrying  medium 
range  missiles  it  has  100%  more  loiter 
time  in  a  target  area  than  the  Phantom, 
and  50%  more  loiter  time  when  carry- 
ing long  range  missiles. 

A  heavier  plane  than  the  F-15,  the 
Tomcat  weighs  53,000  pounds.  This  is 
partly  because  it  carries  a  larger  com- 
plement of  missiles  than  the  Air  Force 
craft,  partly  because  it  is  larger  and 
partly  because  it  carries  more  compli- 
cated radar  and  avionics.  For  example, 
the  F-14  will  have  a  device  to  tell  the 
pilot  if  an  enemy  has  fired  off  a  missile 
in  his  direction  and  to  take  evasive  tac- 
tics. It  will  also  have  quite  a  collection  of 
other  electronic  counter-measure  equip- 
ment, including  radar  deception  de- 
vices and  infrared  decoys  (to  confuse 
any  heat-seeking  missiles  that  might  be 
headed  its  way). 

A  lot  of  this  equipment  can  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  the  airplane,  de- 
pending on  the  mission.  If  the  F-14  is 
ordered  aloft  to  tangle  with  enemy 
fighters,  it  might  be  stripped  of  certain 
radars,  missile  systems  and  deception  de- 
vices— the  premium  in  dogfights  being 
on  speed  and  agility.  On  the  other  hand, 
still  more  devices  can  be  added  to  the 
plane  very  easily  for  different  types  of 
missions.  Smart  bombs  and  missiles 
could  be  hung  from  the  wings  and  tar- 
geted to  various  ground  or  surface  ob- 
jectives. 

While  the  long  range  radar  on  the 
Phantom  can  only  lock  in  on  one  tar- 
get, the  Tomcat's  can  lock  in  on  20  or 
more,  simultaneously.  Like  the  F-15s 
radar  system,  it  has  very  long  reach  for 
detecting  danger  and  targeting  its  mis- 
siles, and  can  separate  planes  below  it 
from  ground  clutter. 

Navy  test  pilots  have  raved  about  the 
Tomcat,  and  say  that  we  have  to  answer 
the  quantity  of  Soviet  planes  with  the 
quality  of  ours.  Above  all,  they  say, 
maneuverability  in  combat  is  the  payoff 
in  battle,  and  the  Tomcat  can't  be  out- 
maneuvered  by  any  plane  in  the  world 
that  Navy  fliers  might  have  to  face. 

The  Navy  has  planned  to  buy  313  of 
the  Tomcats.  About  24  will  fit  on  each 
big  flattop.  Current  estimates  are  that 
each  plane  will  cost  $16.8  million,  if 
development  costs,  spare  parts  and  other 
equipment  are  figured  in.  That's  a  total 
of  5V4  billion  for  the  entire  order  of 
313  airplanes. 

Grumman  Aircraft  said  that  if  it  is 
forced  to  live  up  to  the  contract  it  has 
signed,  if  it  actually  makes  all  313  planes 
at  this  price,  it  might  have  to  shut  its 
doors.  At  best,  it  said,  it  would  lose 
money  hand  over  fist. 

There  were  several  reasons  put  forward 
for  this.  A  major  one  is  that  Grumman's 
business  has  dropped  off.  Cutbacks  in  the 
space  program  have  been  largely  re- 


sponsible. Then  there  was  its  loss  of  the 
space  shuttle  contract.  At  any  rate,  due 
to  loss  of  other  business,  Grumman  said 
it  now  found  itself  with  more  overhead 
chargeable  to  the  Tomcat,  more  factory 
space  than  it  needs,  with  too  many  pro- 
duction line  employees  and  with  too 
many  managers.  It  had  reduced  its  plant 
and  workspace  a  fair  amount,  but  if  it 
seriously  reduced  the  production  team, 
it  said  it  wouldn't  be  able  to  build  F-14s 
with  anything  like  satisfactory  efficiency. 


what  will  happen  is  anyone's  guess.  A 
new  plane  is  definitely  needed.  The  best 
estimates  are  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  200  MIG-23  Foxbats  operational 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Some  say  that,  rather  than  meet 
Grumman's  terms,  the  Navy  should 
adopt  either  the  F-15  or  a  new  light- 
weight fighter  that's  also  now  being  de- 
veloped. But  Navy  authorities  are  quick 
to  scotch  this  idea.  The  F-15  is  simply 
not  suitable  for  carrier  use.  It  is  a  no 
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B-52 

Designed  for  high-altitude  bombing. 
Vulnerable  to  SAM  missiles 
and  radar. 


B-l 

Designed  for  ground-level  bombing. 
Immune  to  SAM  missiles. 
Reduces  radar  effectiveness. 


requires  long  runways. 


In  addition,  labor  and  material  costs 
have  risen  more  sharply  than  anyone 
guessed  they  might. 

Grumman  Board  Chairman  E.  Clin- 
ton Towl  estimated  that  his  company 
would  lose  $405  million  in  production 
(exclusive  of  development)  of  the  entire 
order.  He  asked  that  the  contract  be  re- 
negotiated, so  that  the  firm  could  receive 
an  additional  $545  million.  This.  Mr. 
Towl  said,  would  leave  the  firm  with  a 
net  loss  of  just  $23  million  when  de- 
velopment costs  are  added  to  the  red  ink 
entries.  This  would  make  the  Tomcat's 
unit  cost  $19  million  rather  than  $16.8 
million. 

The  Navy  and  the  Congress  resisted 
Grumman's  request  for  more  funds.  Just 


compromise,  ground  based,  air  super- 
iority aircraft.  The  lightweight  fighter 
the  Air  Force  is  developing  wouldn't 
have  the  range  nor  would  it  be  able  to 
carry  the  armaments  scheduled  for  the 
F-14. 

Further,  the  Navy  insists  that  it  needs 
a  two-man  plane. 

The  latest  word  was  that  Grumman 
had  agreed  to  fulfill  part  of  the  contract 
and  the  Navy  had  agreed  to  renegotiate 
the  rest. 

Like  the  F-15,  the  F-14  was  first  con- 
ceived in  the  middle  1960's,  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wasn't  going  to  be  content  with  MIG-17s 
and  19s.  By  1967,  the  Navy  had  de- 
{Contiuiiecl  on  page  Al) 
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Special  Subjects 


"Special  Subjects"  devotes  a  little  of  our 
space  now  and  then  to  matters  that  thou- 
sands, though  not  millions,  of  Legion 
members  are  known  to  be  interested  in. 

Q.  On  a  Florida  beach  I  saw  a  lot  of 
people  who  seemed  to  know  what  they 
were  doing  as  they  collected  seasliells. 
I  collected  some  beauties  myself,  but 
didn't  know  what  1  was  doing  or  what 
I'd  collected.  Could  you  tell  us  a  little 
more  about  this  hobby? 

A.  Warning.  If  you  get  into  shell  collect- 
ing you  may  expose  yourself  to  more 
than  you  bargained  for.  One  starts  with 
an  interest  in  shells  only  for  their  beauty 
and  variety.  By  reading  a  little  about  a 
few  shells  he  has  picked  up,  he  exposes 
himself  to  a  variety  of  hobby  fevers, 
some  of  which  may  become  chronic. 

When  he  discovers  that  there  are  more 
than  80,000  species  of  shelled  creatures, 
he  wants  more  shells  than  his  cigar-box 
full.  He  learns  that  if  he  digs  in  the 
sand,  or  goes  wading  or  snorkeling  in 
shallow  waters  dragging  a  small  hand 
dredge  along  the  bottom,  or  explores 
tidal  rocks,  he  can  collect  a  larger  vari- 
ety of  shells  than  he  finds  empty  on  the 
beach — all  inhabited  by  the  living  mol- 
lusks  that  made  them. 

This  can  lead  him  to  a  study  of  the 
living  creatures,  whether  beautiful  or  not. 
Soon  he  may  have  an  aquarium  in  his 
home  in  which  he  keeps  not  tropical  fish 
but  live  moUusks  which  look  like  snail 


types,  clam  types  or  squid  types.  Learn- 
ing that  amateurs  often  add  to  the  still 
unfinished  book  of  scientific  mollusk 
lore,  he  may  spy  on  the  private  lives  of 
his  captives.  He  now  hopes  to  startle  the 
world  with  the  sort  of  discovery  one  guy 
made  that  a  small,  wormlikc  "parasite" 
often  found  on  a  certain  snail  was  not  a 
parasite  after  all.  but  the  pappa  snail 
hanging  on  to  mamma.  Such  study  can 
be  fascinating,  though  of  course  it  pro- 
ceeds at  a  snail's  pace. 

The  common  names  of  many  shelled 
mollusks  may  charm  the  collector.  Some 
describe  life  habits.  The  Atlantic  oyster 
drill  is  one  of  several  "drill  snails"  which 
rasp  and  acid-burn  their  way  through 
oyster  shells  and  eat  the  oysters,  some- 
times destroying  commercial  oyster  beds. 

The  ugly  shipworm  is  a  clam.  Its  clam- 
shells are  only  the  jaws  at  the  front  end 
of  a  long,  fleshy,  wormlike  body  which 


chew  through  wood,  such  as  the  bottoms 
of  ships,  or  pilings  on  which  piers  and 
buildings  rest — sometimes  bringing  them 
down.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lovely, 
sand-dwelling  coquina  clams  litter  Flor- 
ida and  Gulf  beaches  with  multicolored, 
varied  and  fragile  little  hinged  shells, 
vk'hile  their  "donax"  relatives  are  found 
by  the  millions  on  both  east  and  west 
coast  beaches. 

Many  mollusks  are  as  charming  as 
their  names,  which  often  describe  their 
shells.  There  are  keyhole  limpets,  peri- 
winkles, dogwinkles.  cup-and-saucer 
shells,  butterfly  snails,  cowries,  bubbles, 
nutmegs,  spindles,  whelks,  doves,  bon- 
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nets,  helmets,  moon  snails,  hornshells, 
sundials,  turbans,  pheasants,  slipper 
shells,  slitshells,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. — and 
cockle  shells  all  in  a  row.  Those  favorites 
of  collectors,  the  cone  shells,  come  from 
a  family  of  500  or  so  species  of  marine 
snails,  all  of  whom  have  little,  poison 
spears  on  which  they  impale  and  paralyze 
small  fish  before  swallowing  them  whole. 
The  cat-eye.  beloved  as  a  "jewel"  to 
WW2  Seabees,  is  a  separate  bony  struc- 
ture which  a  particular  Pacific  snail  of- 
fers as  a  hard  door  against  intruders 
when  it  retreats  into  its  shell.  It  looks 
much  like  a  cat's  eye  and  grows  on  the 
bottom  of  the  snail's  single,  fleshy  foot. 
Technically,  it  is  an  "operculum,"  and 
many  snails  have  similar  castle  doors. 

The  shell  collector  may  want  to  travel 
more  than  he  can  afford  in  order  to  build 
a  good  collection.  From  the  Arctic  on 
south,  the  shell  types  change  with  the 
clime,  while  those  on  our  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  are  markedly  different  from 
those  to  be  found  on  Pacific  beaches.  Of 
course,  one  can  concentrate  on  local 
shells  only,  as  Jacobson  and  Emerson  did 
in  writing  their  book,  "Shells  of  the  New 
York  City  Area." 

One  may  also  find  himself  making 
space  for  dozens  of  volumes  about  mol- 
lusks and  shell-collecting  in  general,  as 
well  as  20  or  more  volumes  on  the  shelled 
creatures  of  our  two  coasts. 


In  a  good  shell  collection,  the  three 
broadest  families  of  mollusks  all  blend 
into  one  another,  so  that  you  can  find  no 
true  line  between  snail  and  oyster  or  snail 
and  squid.  All  the  one-shelled  creatures 
you  are  apt  to  see  are  snails,  whether 
they  wear  the  big  conch  shells  (pro- 
nounced "conk"  by  the  experts)  or  the 


tiny,  whorled  ones.  Those  are  also  snails 
which  look  more  or  less  like  scallops, 
but  have  only  a  top  shell  with  no  second 
shell  hinged  to  the  bottom.  With  the 
second  shell  hinged  on,  the  creature  is  a 
bivalve,  a  la  oyster,  clam  or  scallop.  But 
snails  bridge  the  gap,  as  some  snails  live 
in  bivalved  homes.  The  other  large  part 
of  the  mollusk  family  comprises  the 
squids  and  octopuses.  No  true  octopuses 
have  shells,  but  the  paper  nautilus  is  a 
shelled  creature  that  you  would  swear 
was  a  miniature  octopus,  right  down  to 
the  tentacles,  the  suction  cups  and  the 
big  eyes.  Most  adult  squids  lack  shells, 
but  many,  especially  small  ones,  are  well- 
shelled.  The  celebrated  chambered  nau- 
tilus of  poetry  lives  in  what  looks  like 
an  ornate  snail  shell,  but  the  dweller 
shows  you  a  bunch  of  little  tentacles  at 
its  front  door.  It  is  a  squid. 

If  you  want  to  be  infected  with  the 
shell-collecting  disease,  start  by  spending 
$3.95  for  the  popular,  paperbacked 
handbook,  "Seashells  of  North  America," 


COQUINA 


first  issued  by  Golden  Press  (N.Y.)  in 
1968  and  found  in  most  well-stocked 
paperback  stores  today.  It  is  part  of  the 
Golden  Press  series  of  guides  to  identify- 
ing various  critters  in  the  field.  There 
are  more  lavish,  more  beautiful  and  more 
expensive  popular  books  on  shells  and 
other  highly  scientific  ones  that  are 
hardly  as  useful  as  a  starter  for  the  ama- 
teur collector  or  the  novice  beachcomber. 
More  than  750  shelled  mollusks  are  illus- 
trated in  color  and  described  in  essential 
detail.  The  methods  and  tools  of  collec- 
tors, as  well  as  the  capture  and  treatment 
of  living  mollusks  in  aquariums,  are  also 
outlined.  Our  older  Legionnaires  who 
are  thinking  of  retiring  to  a  sunny  beach 
may  find  that  this  will  keep  them  out  of 
some  mischief  and  get  them  into  more. 

THE  END 
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A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH 

ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


MAY  1973 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  IN  CONGRESS  SEEK 
RELIEF  FROM  HIGH  POSTAL  RATES  FOR 
LEGION  MAGAZINE  AND  OTHER  MAILERS: 

The  American  Legion  now  has  bills  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  which,  if  adopted,  would 
provide  relief  from  excessive  postal  rates 
for  second-class,  non-profit  mailers  such 
as  The  American  Legion  Magazine,  the  Legion 
Auxiliary's  National  News,  various  Legion 
department  newspapers  and  labor,  farm, 
religious  and  other  non-profit  publica- 
tions. .  .  Last  month  Veterans  Newsletter 
reported  at  length  on  this  problem  as  it 
exists  now  and  the  future  shock  that  will 
be  felt  in  1980  when  the  postal  bill  to  de- 
liver this  magazine  mounts  to  about  $1 
million.  .  . 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (W.Va.)  intro- 
duced the  Legion's  bill  ( S1595)  in  the 
Senate,  and  Rep.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan  (Md. ) 
introduced  the  companion  measure  (HR6157) 
in  the  House.  .  .  Both  bills  seek  mainly  to 
provide  relief  for  this  class  of  mail  users 
by  removal  of  a  1.5<^  per  piece  charge  and 
imposition  of  a  rate  freeze  (as  of  July  1972) 
for  the  first  250,000  copies  of  such  pub- 
lications. .  .  The  bill  also  seeks  to  keep 
non-profit  mail  rates  at  50%  of  profit  pub- 
lication rates  on  any  increases  effective 
after  July  1972. 

National  Commander  Joe  L.  Matthews  has 
written  about  this  grave  matter  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  as  this  issue  went 
to  press.  Publisher  James  F.  O'Neil  was 
presenting  testimony  on  the  plight  of  the 
magazine  and  other  Legion  publications  to 
the  Post  Office  Committees  of  Congress.  .  . 
Survival  of  this  magazine  is  directly  con- 
nected to  postal  rate  relief  as  outlined 
above.  .  .  Your  letters  definitely  will 
help.  .  .  Write  your  Senator  and  Congress- 
man c/o  Senate  Office  Bldg  and  House  Office 
Bldg,  Wash.  D.C.,  to  indicate  your  support 
for  S1395  and  HR6157. 

SENATE  PASSES  BILLS  TO  CREATE 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY  SYSTEM,  EXPAND 
VETS  HEALTH,  DRUG  &  ALCOHOL  CARE: 

Three  bills  passed  by  the  92nd  Congress 
last  year  but  pocket-vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  Congress  adjourned  have  again 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House  for  action.  .  .  They  are:  S59,  The 
Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion  Act,  S49, 
the  National  Cemeteries  Act  and  S284,  the 
Veterans  Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  Act.  .  .  The  Legion  supported 
all  three  and  still  does.  .  .  The  bills 
would  upgrade  veterans  health  care, 
create  a  nat'l  cemetery  system,  and 
provide  treatment  programs  for  vets 
with  drug  and  alcohol  problems. 


MOVE  TO  SWITCH  VETERANS  DAY 
BACK  TO  NOV.  1 1  GAINS  IMPETUS: 

There  are  now  18  states  reported  to  have 
law  calling  for  observance  of  Veterans  Day 
on  Nov.  11.  .  .  They  are  :  Alaska,  Ariz., 
Conn.,  Ga. ,  111.,  Ind. ,  Iowa,  Me.,  Miss., 
Neb. ,  N.H. ,  N.M.  ,  N.  Dak.  ,  Okla.  ,  Pa.  ,  W.  Va.  , 
and  Wyo.  .  .  Arizona,  New  Hampshire  and 
New  Mexico  also  moved  Memorial  Day  back  to 
where  it  belongs.  .  .  Washington  has  a  bill 
pending  in  its  Legislature  calling  for  ob- 
servance of  both  Veterans  Day  and  Memorial 
Day  on  the  traditional  dates  and  Tennessee 
has  one  pending  on  Veterans  Day.  .  .  At  the 
Legion's  1972  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago, 26  Legion  Departments  brought  in  reso- 
lutions calling  for  return  to  the  tradi- 
tional dates.  .  .  Legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  on  this  subject.  .  . 
Write  your  Senator  or  Congressman  to  show 
your  support. 

U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  AGAIN 
AFFIRMS  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF 
VETERANS  PREFERENCE  LAWS: 

In  March,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  once 
again  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  vet- 
erans preference  laws  when  it  affirmed  the 
decision  made  by  a  three-judge  federal 
court  in  Minnesota  last  September  (Veterans 
Newsletter,  Nov.  1972)  which  ruled  that 
there  is  a  rational  and  valid  basis  for 
granting  preference  to  veterans  in  public 
employment.  .  .  The  Minnesota  American 
Legion  was  an  intervening  defendant  at  the 
side  of  state  and  local  civil  service  offi- 
cials in  last  year's  successful  defense. 

HAWAII  CONVENTIONERS  OFFERED 
INFORMATION  ON  BURIAL  PLACE 
OF  SOUTHWEST  PACIFIC  WAR  DEAD: 

Legionnaires  planning  to  go  to  Hawaii 
for  the  National  Convention  and  who  also 
plan  to  visit  the  graves  of  relatives  or 
friends  who  died  in  combat  and  were  buried 
in  the  southwest  Pacific  should  first  check 
the  actual  place  of  burial.  .  .  Visitors  to 
the  National  Memorial  Cemetery  of  the 
Pacific  in  Hawaii  (known  as  Punchbowl)  are 
sometimes  disappointed  to  find  that  inter- 
ment or  memorialization  is  actually  at  the 
Memorial  Cemetery  in  Manila,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  .  .  The  U.S.  Army  Support 
Command  in  Hawaii  reports  that  cemetery 
officials  will  respond  to  queries  received 
through  June.  .  .  Please  supply  full  name, 
rank,  branch  of  service,  serial  number 
and  home  state  of  the  deceased  so  that  the 
location  of  the  remains  can  be  verified.  .  . 
Write  to:  Superintendent,  National  Memorial 
Cemetery  of  the  Pacific,  2177  Puowaina 
Drive,  Honolulu,  HI.  96813 
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Three  returned  Air  Force  POW's  and  their  wives  were  special  surprise  guests  of  the  Legion  at  the  National  Commander's  Banquet 
for  Distinguished  Guests.  They  were  seated  right  below  the  speaker's  podium  and  got  standing  ovation  when  introduced.  From  left: 
Capt.  John  0.  Davies,  Reading,  Pa.;  M/Sgt  William  A,  Robinson,  Robersonville,  N.C.;  and  Capt.  Kevin  J.  McManus,  Babylon,  N.Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S  13th  ANNUAL 

WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 


National  Commander  leads  Legion  group  into  nation's  capitol  to 
present  legislative  program  to  Congress  and  discuss  veterans 
affairs  and  national  priorities  m\h  top  government  officials. 


THE  American  Legion  "is  not  as- 
sured that  this  is  the  end  of  efforts 
to  reduce  budget  outlays  for  service-con- 
nected compensation,"  declared  Na- 
tional Commander  Joe  L.  Matthews  as 
he  presented  the  Legion's  1973  legisla- 
tive program  to  the  Veterans  Aflfairs 
Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  February  27.  He  was  referring  to  the 
changes  in  Veterans  Administration  dis- 
ability rating  schedules  which  would 
have  chopped  compensation  payments 
to  severely  disabled  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans and  others  had  the  proposals  not 
been  withdrawn  in  early  February  by 
the  President  following  outcries  by  the 
Congress,  the  Legion  and  other  veterans 
organizations.  Cmdr  Matthews  called  for 
legislation  to  require  Congressional  ap- 
proval before  any  such  future  changes 
could  be  made.  Several  bills  were  sub- 
sequently introduced  in  both  Houses 
with  that  aim. 

But  the  Commander's  remarks  were 
equally  appropriate  as  they  related  to  the 
whole  question  of  short  and  long-range 
funding   of   veterans   programs,  even 


though  the  issues  were  not  as  immediate 
or  emotional  as  that  proposed  $160  mil- 
lion cut  in  monthly  benefit  payments  to 
the  severely  disabled. 

His  appearances  before  Congress  were 
only  a  few  of  the  top  events  crowded 
into  the  Legion's  Midwinter  Washington 
Conference  (Feb.  26-Mar.  2)  as  some 
1,500  Legion  leaders  gathered  in  the 
nation's  capital  to  meet  in  dozens  of  ses- 
sions with  government  and  military  of- 
ficials to  discuss  Legion  programs,  man- 
dates and  other  veterans  affairs. 

Attendees  at  the  conference  supped 
with  Members  of  Congress  at  the  Na- 
tional Commander's  Banquet  to  the  U.S. 
Congress,  at  which  some  of  the  first 
returning  POW's  were  surprise  guests 
(see  photo  above),  and  where  Rep. 
George  Mahon,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  received  the 
Legion's  1973  Award  for  Distinguished 
Public  Service.  They  were  also  present 
at  a  Public  Relations  luncheon  where 
James  J.  Rowley,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service,  was  presented  with  the 
National    Commander's    Award  (see 


photos  and  stories  on  opposite  page). 

At  the  Congressional  hearings,  the 
Commander  took  dead  aim  at  efforts  to 
reduce  Veterans  Administration  budgets. 
He  said:  "The  American  Legion  is  deep- 
ly disturbed  over  the  current  and  pro- 
jected funding  of  the  medical  and  hos- 
pital program  for  which  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  responsible.  Although 
the  VA  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  is 
the  second  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
agency.  The  American  Legion  considers 
it  insufficient  in  several  respects,  particu- 
larly in  the  appropriation  requests  for 
medical  care  and  medical  and  prosthetic 
research." 

He  went  on  to  note  that  while  the 
average  daily  patient  load  was  increasing, 
(both  as  a  result  of  Vietnam  era  veterans 
disabilities  and  the  debilities  of  older 
vets)  the  number  of  employees  necessary 
to  handle  the  load  was  decreasing  and 
the  staff-to-patient  ratio  would  be  kept 
at  stable  levels  for  1973-74  by  decreasing 
the  average  daily  patient  census,  i.e.,  the 
number  of  patients  that  would  be  ad- 
mitted at  any  one  time.  The  total  effect 
of  such  a  hold-down  on  the  number  of 
patients  handled  can  best  be  expressed 
by  stating  that  this  is  equivalent  to  clos- 
ing eleven  600-bed  hospitals. 

Commander  Matthews  promised  the 
Legion  would  have  more  to  say  to  the 
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Distinguished  Service  Award 

Rep.  George  Mahon  (Tex.)  is  shown 
receiving  the  Legion's  1973  Award  for 
Distinguished  Public  Service  from  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Matthews  at  the  Banquet  to  the 
Congress  "in  recognition  of  outstanding 
service  to  his  country  and  to  the  nation's 
veterans  as  a  member  of  38  years  of  the 
Congress  of  the  U.  S."  The  Chmn  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
thanked  the  Legion  and  commended  it 
for  its  long  record  of  support  for  ade- 
quate military  appropriations  and  its 
emphasis  on  legislative  action  to  help 
Vietnam  veterans.  Rep.  Mahon  told  the 
audience  of  2,500  Legionnaires.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  that  "This 
country  owes  more  than  it  will  ever  know 
to  the  members  of  the  Legion,  who  have 
unceasingly  and  in  many  ways  served 
veterans,  their  families  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  You  have  been  an  indispens- 
able factor  in  providing  the  leadership 
which  has  helped  shape  the  course  of  our 
country." 


Appropriations  Subcommittees  in  both 
Houses  when  hearings  were  held. 

Calling  attention  to  the  plight  of  pen- 
sioners whose  monthly  benefit  payments 
were  reduced  or  completely  wiped  out 
as  a  result  of  Social  Security  increases 
in  1972,  he  cited  figures  that  over  1.2 
million  pensioners  and  dependent  par- 
ents had  their  monthly  checks  reduced 
and  another  20,000  were  dropped  from 
the  rolls  entirely.  Of  these,  15,000  sus- 
tained an  aggregate  income  loss  ranging 
from  $3.14  a  month  to  $14.00  a  month. 
Said  the  Commander:  "The  American 
Legion  believes  that  veterans  and  their 
dependent  survivors  should  have  the  full 
measure  of  any  Social  Security  or  other 
retirement  or  annuity  increase  without 
suffering  reductions  in  their  VA  income 
maintenance  payments.  Failure  to  act  to 
protect  'VA  beneficiaries  against  these 
reductions  will  in  effect  penalize  them 
while  granting  nonveterans  the  full  meas- 
ure of  cost-of-living  Social  Security 
benefit  increases." 

Commander  Matthews  urged  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committees  to  increase  an- 
nual income  Hmitations  by  $400  and 
boost  monthly  rates  of  pension  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation. 
Heavy  mail  has  been  received  by  Legion 
representatives  on  this  subject. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  Vietnam 
veterans,  the  Commander  told  the  Com- 
mittee: "Members  of  The  American 
Legion  join  with  all  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens in  prayerful  thanks  that  the  shoot- 
ing has  stopped  in  Vietnam.  Nearly  6 
million  men  and  women  have  served  the 
nation  in  its  Armed  Forces,  either  in 
Vietnam  or  at  other  stations  during  the 
course  of  this  long  and  costly  conflict. 
The  American  Legion  is  very  much 
aware  that  the  return  to  civilian  life  of 


these  veterans  has  been  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  veterans  of  other 
wars  in  which  our  country  has  engaged. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recite  the 
reasons  why  this  is  so,  but  that  it  is  true 
is  undeniable.  However,  as  far  as  The 
American  Legion  is  concerned,  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war  are  entitled  to 
the  same  honor  that  has  been  accorded  to 
all  other  war  veterans  in  the  history  of 
our  nation.  While  it  is  true  that  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  war  has  not  been  marked 


with  victory  parades  and  ceremonies,  the 
valor  displayed,  and  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  brave  men  and  women  who  served 
in  Vietnam  has  been  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  American  arms.  The  American 
Legion  is  keenly  conscious  of  that  fact. 
And  while  parades  and  welcoming  cere- 
monies may  not  seem  to  be  in  fashion 
today,  we  are  determined  that  all  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  returned  and 
are  returning  from  services  shall  receive 
the  respect  and  the  attention  to  which 


National  Commander's  Award 

James  J.  Rowley  (I.),  Director  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  received  the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Award  at  a  Public 
Relations  luncheon  (crowd  below)  during  the  Con- 
ference. "Under  his  directorship,"  said  Cmdr  Mat- 
thews, "the  Secret  Service  has  risen  to  new  heights 
in  efficiency  during  a  period  when  the  challenges 
faced  by  the  organization  have  never  been  greater." 
Joining  the  Service  in  1938,  Rowley  went  to  the 
White  House  detail  and  was  made  Director  in  1961. 
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they  are  entitled,  and  that  they  shall  have 
available  to  them  all  of  the  rehabilita- 
tive services  that  are  needed  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  satisfactory  readjustment 
to  civilian  life.  American  Legion  service 
officers  throughout  the  country  arc  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  establish  contact  with 
Vietnam  veterans  and  to  offer  to  them 
the  assistance  of  our  organization  in 
whatever  ways  we  can  be  helpful." 

To  cap  his  remarks  on  Vietnam  vets, 
the  Commander  said :  . .  While  we  have 
this  Congressional  forum,  I  feel  we 
would  be  remiss  not  to  restate  our  oppo- 
sition to  amnesty,  and  to  place  on  the 
public  record  otfr  view  that  America's 
obligation  is  to  those  who  served,  not  to 
those  who  ran." 

Commander  Matthews  also  restated 
the  Legion's  position  in  support  of  a 
National  Cemetery  system  under  the 
control  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
(see  Veterans  Newsletter)  and  reiterated 


opposition  to  any  national  medical  health 
care  insurance  plan  that  would  swallow 
up  the  Veterans  Administration  medical 
care  program.  He  noted  the  continuance 
of  a  Legion  Special  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Medical  Care  that  would  monitor  the 
progress  of  proposed  national  health  in- 
surance plans  that  might  pose  any  threat 
to  VA  services. 

POW-MIA  NOTES 

The  presence  of  three  returned  POW's 
seated  with  their  wives  at  a  table  directly 
in  front  of  the  podium  at  the  National 
Commander's  Banquet  to  the  Congress 
(see  photo  page  26)  seiA'ed  to  point  up 
the  Legion's  continuing  concern  with  the 
plight  of  POW-MIA's.  The  Legion  has 
provided  space  in  its  Washington  office 
headquarters  for  three  years  to  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  Ameri- 
can Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast 


NACVI  Head  Commends  Legion 


Speaking  to  the  Veterans  Affairs  &  Rehab 
Conference,  James  M.  Mayer,  Pres.,  Nat'l 
Ass'n  of  Collegiate  Veterans,  Inc.,  com- 
mended the  Legion  for  its  work  on  be- 
half of  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  hoped  it 
would  continue  to  do  so.  Mayer  protested 
the  proposed  federal  budget  cuts  in  vet- 
erans benefits  and  called  upon  the  nation 
to  take  better  care  of  its  newest  vets. 


On  Feb.  27,  Nat'l  Cmdr  Matthews  presented  the  Legion's  1973  legislative  program  to 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Committees  of  the  House  (photo  above)  and  the  Senate  (below). 
He  is  flanked  by  Legion  Commission  Chairmen  and  Staff  Directors  of  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Rehabilitation  Divisions  and  backed  up  by  Legion  and  Auxiliary  audiences. 


Asia.  "Without  you  we  could  never  do 
what  we  are  doing,"  declared  Mrs. 
Helene  Knapp,  National  Coordinator  of 
that  organization,  at  a  combined  Na- 
tional Security-Foreign  Affairs  Commis- 
sion session.  Mrs.  Knapp,  whose  husband 
Col.  Herman  L.  Knapp,  has  been  miss- 
ing in  action  for  six  years,  cited  numer- 
ous discrepancies  in  North  Vietnamese 
reports  of  missing  American  servicemen. 
She  said  this  is  why  families  of  men 
whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  lists 
feel  that  they  are  not  complete  and  will 
not  rest  until  an  accurate  accounting  of 
missing  men  is  given. 

"But,  if  this  is  to  come  about,"  Mrs. 
Knapp  declared,  "all  Americans  must 
continue  to  be  concerned  about  these 
missing  men  until  we  have  exhausted 
every  possibility  to  uncover  their  fate. 
They  are  waiting  for  identity.  They  have 
no  spokesmen — except  you  and  me." 

HAWAII  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION  NOTES 

Legion  conferees  heard  a  progress  re- 
port on  the  status  of  the  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Convention  (Aug.  17-23)  at  a 
Department  Adjutant  Breakfast  held  on 
Feb.  28.  National  Convention  Director 
William  H.  Miller  reported  that  9,000 
rooms  (double  occupancy)  had  been 
allocated  through  his  office  for  the  AITS 
travel  plan  up  to  that  point  and  that  an 
additional  4,000  rooms  were  being  filled 
by  Legionnaires  and  their  families 
through  other  agency  plans.  According 
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Legionnaires  Participate  in  Hypertension  Screening  Program 


California  Legionnaire  George  Sinopoli  pauses  during  hectic  Conference  week  to  liave 
his  blood  pressure  tested  by  a  technician  at  a  VA  unit  set  up  near  Rehab  meetings 
as  part  of  a  model  hypertension  screening  program  to  draw  attention  to  the  problems 
of  high  blood  pressure.  Pronounced  in  good  shape,  he  will  receive  mailed  notice  at- 
testing to  same.  Some  23  million  adult  Americans  believed  to  have  high  blood  pres- 
sure don't  even  know  they  have  it.  In  1972  the  Legion  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
posts  to  set  up  testing  units  in  post  homes  with  community  medical  authorities. 


to  his  figures,  Mr.  Miller  estimated  some 
25,000  people  would  be  traveling  to  the 
convention.  A  final  poll  taken  at  this 
meeting  also  led  to  the  later  announce- 
ment by  Nat'l  Cmdr  Matthews  that  there 
would  be  no  national  uniformed  groups 
contests  at  this  convention  because  of 
lack  of  interest  shown  by  music  and 
marching  organizations.  This  is  "prob- 
ably traceable  to  the  considerable  costs 
which  would  be  incurred  by  them  in  the 
transporting,  housing  and  feeding  of  the 
large  numbers  of  persons  who  would  be 
competing  at  a  National  Convention  en- 
tailing an  overwater  movement  of  some 
magnitude,"  noted  the  Commander  in  a 
Special  Bulletin.  All  national  contests  of 
Uniformed  Groups  for  the  year  1973 
will  be  deferred  until  the  National  Con- 
vention of  1974  and  all  present  cham- 
pions will  be  recognized  as  such  for  an 
additional  year. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  National 
Convention  Parade  to  step  off  on  Mon- 
day morning,  Aug.  20,  and  for  the  Na- 
tional Commander's  Banquet  for  Distin- 
guished Guests  to  take  place  that  same 
evening.  Other  convention  events  will  be 
outlined  in  future  issues  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

REHABILITATION  NOTES 

Some  700  of  the  Washington  delegates 
attended  Veterans  Affairs  &  Rehabilita- 
tion Conference  and  Commission  ses- 
sions. The  50th  Annual  Rehab  Confer- 
ence heard  talks  by  a  group  of  distin- 
guished speakers,  participated  in  various 
VA  and  armed  services  benefits  panels 
and  trooped  down  to  Capitol  Hill  when 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Matthews  presented  the 
Legion's  legislative  program.  Among 
speakers  to  the  Conference,  chaired  by 
W.F.  Lenker  (S.D.),  were  Sen.  Vance 
Hartke,  and  Rep.  W.J.  Bryan  Dorn.  re- 
spectively, Chmn,  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  and  Adminis- 
trator Donald  E.  Johnson,  who  discussed 
VA  operations  and  its  1974  Fiscal  Year 
Budget. 


Senator  Hartke  told  the  group  he  stood 
behind  the  Legion's  legislative  program 
100%  and  that  he  would  work  with  the 
Legion  to  attain  those  objectives.  Refer- 
ring to  Office  of  Management  &  Budget 
attempts  to  slash  veterans  benefits.  Sen. 
Hartke  said:  "There  is  no  national  debt 
higher  than  that  which  is  owed  to  the 
brave  men  who  have  fought  for  this 
country.  .  .  The  time  has  come  for  this 
great  country  to  make  some  sacrifices 
for  the  good  of  its  veterans.  We  do  not 
intend  to  let  them  down.  .  .  When  they 
try  to  reduce  the  benefits  which  have 
been  won  by  Americans  on  battlefields 
far  from  home,  this  is  what  we're  (the 
Senate)  going  to  tell  them:  'Not  one 
American  penny  will  go  to  North  Viet- 
nam as  long  as  there  is  one  American 
veteran  in  need!'  " 

The  senator  also  pledged  to  work  for 
equity  in  veteran's  pensions.  He  said: 
"I  don't  know  why  a  person  on  Social 


Security  should  be  discriminated  against 
just  because  he  served  his  country.  I 
don't  think  that  any  person  who  served 
this  country  should  ever  have  to  go  on 
welfare.  Let's  give  them  a  pension  as  a 
matter  of  right!"  He  was  referring  to 
the  income  limitations  clauses  in  VA 
pension  laws  which  cause  loss  or  reduc- 
tion of  pension  when  Social  Security 
benefits  are  increased.  He  called  for  the 
removal  of  income  limitations  and  a  sim- 
plification of  the  methods  of  computing 
the  program,  noting  that  it  was  "so  com- 
plicated that  it  takes  a  computer  to  figure 
it  out  and  even  then,  it  gets  messed  up 
sometimes." 

Senator  Hartke  warned  that  forces 
were  at  work  which  would  decimate  the 
VA  hospital  and  medical  system  when 
a  national  health  plan  came  into  being 
and  also  called  for  increased  benefits  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans  to  get  them  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 


VA  Administrator  Donald  E.Johnson  explains  Fiscal  Year  VA  Budget  for  1974  to  about  700  Veterans  Affairs  &  Rehabilitation  conferees. 
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CONTINUED  LEGION  S  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 


Sen.  Vance  Hartke  on  VA  funds. 


"The  percentage  of  outlay  of  the  total 
budget  this  year  is  smaller  than  it 
was  in  1963,  despite  the  fact  that 
since  then  we've  added  six  million 
Vietnam  era  veterans  to  our  ranks." 


Chmn  Dorn's  address  revolved  around 
the  priorities  assigned  to  the  whole  range 
of  veterans  benefits.  He  decried  the  diffi- 
culties being  felt  by  VA  pensioners  and 
the  losses  they  were  sustaining  as  a  re- 
sult of  Social  Security  increases  which 
put  them  over  low  income  limitations. 
He  said  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  would  assign  a  high  priority 
to  legislation  for  relief  in  this  area.  He 
looked  to  the  Legion  for  support  and 
guidance  here  as  well  as  in  the  battle  to 
provide  help  for  younger  veterans.  Rep. 
Dorn  cautioned  conferees  to  continue  the 
fight  against  cutbacks  in  VA  funds.  "I 
hear  rumblings  about  a  national  health 
insurance  plan  that  could  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  VA  medical  program," 
he  said.  "M  cannot  remember  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  ever  sponsoring  or  ad- 
vocating anything  we  stood  for.  When  it 
comes  to  something  that  really  benefits 
the  veteran,"  he  declared,  "I  can't  recall 
that  they  advocated  it." 

Praising  the  Legion  for  its  long  con- 
cern with  the  conduct  of  national  affairs 
and  defense,  he  also  commended  it  for 
going  all-out  to  enroll  the  younger  ex- 
servicemen.  He  called  for  the  nation  to 
open  its  arms  to  returning  Vietnam  vets. 
"Let's  give  these  boys  a  chance  and  help 
them  out,"  he  said. 

Rep.  Dorn  thanked  the  Legion  for 
fighting  so  hard  for  the  original  G.L  Bill 
and  for  the  many  improvements  down 
through  the  years.  "It's  an  investment  in 
tomorrow,"  he  said,  "and  will  bring  in 
federal  revenue  tenfold  over  what  the 
costs  are." 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  coupled  a 
plea  for  consideration  of  the  national 
health  plan,  which  he  is  sponsoring,  with 
a  disclaimer  that  such  a  plan  would  de- 
vour the  VA  hospital/ medical  system. 
Said  he:  "No  legislation  that  I  am  urg- 
ing will  in  any  way  seek  to  erode  the 
unique  status  of  the  VA  medical  sys- 
tem. .  .  In  fact,  far  from  being  a  threat 


Rep.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn  on  pensions. 

"We're  going  to  pass  legislation,  hope- 
fully, so  that  no  veteran  will  lose 
any  major  part  of  his  pension  because 
of  increases  in  Social  Security.  We're 
going  to  assign  top  priority  to  that." 


to  the  VA  medical  system,  I  think  that 
the  existing  VA  system  has  a  lot  to  teach 
us.  And  we  should  try  to  emulate  the 
total-care  concepts  which  you  practice 
so  well.  To  destroy  a  system  which  pro- 
vides such  superlative  health  care  would 
be  a  social  irresponsibility."  He  called 
for  the  same  type  of  care  to  be  made 
available  for  the  families  of  Legionnaires 
and  all  other  Americans  as  well  without 
the  threat  of  financial  disaster  when  ill- 
ness strikes. 

He  pledged  to  obtain  quick  action  by 


Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  on  Viet  vets. 

"As  our  fighting  men  return,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  our  service  to  them  is  just 
beginning.  .  .  They  have  served  .  .  .  with 
honor,  dignity  and  bravery.  .  .  Such  ex- 
emplary service  deserves  special  tribute." 


the  Congress  to  restore  pension  benefits 
to  those  veterans  affected  by  rises  in 
Social  Security  payments  and  to  fight  for 
rapid  approval  of  a  measure  to  increase 
cemetery  expense  benefits  for  deceased 
veterans. 

NAT'L  SECURITY  &  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

The  National  Security  and  Foreign 
Relations  Commissions  met  jointly  and 
separately  during  the  week  with  Chmn 


Legion's  Spirit  of  76  Committee  Meets 


Shown  above  is  the  combined  Legion  and  Auxiliary  Spirit 
of  '76  Committee  which  met  during  the  Washington  Con- 
ference under  the  Chairmanship  of  Milton  M.  Carpenter 
(Mo.).  Its  recommendations  for  the  Legion's  national 
participation  in  the  200th  Anniversary  Celebration 
will  go  to  the  National  Executive  Committee  for  ap- 
proval at  the  May  meeting.  Similar  state  groups  are 
formulating  local  plans.  At  left  is  the  Bicentennial 
Plate  which  can  be  ordered  with  either  a  Legion  seal 
or  an  Auxiliary  seal  for  $10.00  from  National  Emblem 
Sales,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206.  The 
Auxiliary  is  using  the  sales  of  its  plates  to  finance 
its   participation    in    Bicentennial   Celebration  plans. 
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Magazine  Commission  Maps  Strategy  on  Postal  Rates 


Legion  Magazine  Commission  members  ponder  the  business  affairs  of  this  magazine. 
In  photo  above,  Chairman  Ben  Truskoski  (Conn.)  reports  on  progress  of  efforts  to  get 
relief  for  the  magazine  from  escalating  second  class  postal  rates.  At  presstime, 
Legion  bills  were  being  introduced  in  Congress.  See  Veterans  Newsletter,  page  25. 


Emmett  G.  Lenihan  (Wash.)  presiding 
over  the  former  group  and  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Foster  (Mo.),  chairing  the  latter. 
Speakers  covered  global  political,  mili- 
tary and  economic  subjects  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  U.S.  role. 

Commission  members  were  briefed  on 
the  history  and  background  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  and  the  status  of  negotia- 
tions currently  in  progress  between  the 
U.S.  and  Panama.  The  immediacy  of 
the  briefings  was  underscored  in  the 
news  just  a  few  weeks  later  when  the 
United  States  found  it  necessary  to  cast 
only  its  third  veto  in  the  United  Nations 
in  27  years  on  a  resolution  that  called 
upon  the  U.  S.  to  draft  "without  delay" 
a  new  treaty  that  would  guarantee  Pana- 
ma "sovereignty  over  all  its  territory." 
U.  S.  Ambassador  John  Seal!  declared 
that  the  question  was  ( 1 )  a  bilateral  mat- 
ter between  the  two  countries  involved, 
(2)  not  subject  to  U.  N.  control  or  dis- 
cussion, and  (3)  that  negotiations  will 
continue  between  the  U.  S.  and  Panama. 

Col.  B.H.  Curwen,  Jr..  USMC,  and 
Col.  Stephen  A.  Farris,  Jr.,  USAF.  of 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  briefed  commission  members  ex- 
tensively on  U.S.S.R.  economic  and  mili- 
tary capabilities  as  they  related  to  the 
U.S.  and  other  nations. 

Rep.  W.C.  Daniel  (Va.),  (a  Past  Na- 
tional Commander  of  The  American 
Legion,  1956-57),  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  pointed  out  that  de- 
fense spending  had  dropped  from  $.49 
of  every  tax  dollar  in  1953  to  only  $.21 
currently  and  added  that  the  figure 
would  continue  to  go  down.  He  also  ex- 
plored the  overall  needs  of  the  military 
services  in  terms  of  hardware,  discipline 
and  morale. 

Ass't  Secretary  of  Defense  Roger  T. 
Kelley  declared  that  the  prospects  for  an 
all-volunteer  force  were  looking  good 
and  that  the  army  was  only  1 1 ,000  men 
short  of  its  goal  while  the  other  services 
had  exceeded  their  goals. 

Maj.  Gen  Francis  S.  Greenlief,  Chief, 
National  Guard  Bureau,  discussed  his 
branch  in  light  of  the  all-volunteer  force 
concept  and  noted  that  the  Guard  was 
several  thousand  below  where  it  hoped 
to  be  at  this  stage. 

U.  S.  Selective  Service  Director  Byron 
Pepitone  reviewed  the  advance  toward 
an  all-volunteer  army  and  what  changes 
that  will  present  to  the  Selective  Service 
System.  He  noted  that  although  the 
authority  to  draft  men  expires  at  the  end 
of  June  1973,  18-year-olds  must  still 
continue  to  register  and  the  system  will 
perform  all  other  functions  outside  of 
actually  sending  men  forward  to  the 
armed  forces. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Matthews  briefed  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  commissions  on  his 
December  1972,  10-day  visit  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Poland  where  he  met 
with  veterans  organizations   and  laid 


wreaths  at  Tombs  of  Unknown  Soldiers 
in  both  nations.  While  there,  the  Com- 
mander issued  invitations  to  the  Soviet 
and  Polish  veterans  groups  to  visit  the 
Legion  here  in  the  U.  S.  These  visits, 
which  are  part  of  an  East-West  cultural 
exchange  program,  are  expected  to  take 
place  this  spring. 

Commission  members  also  heard 
speakers  on  the  R.O.T.C.,  the  European 
Security  Conference,  East-West  trade, 
Korea  Today  and  the  SALT  Talks. 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION 

Chaired  by  Clarence  S.  Campbell 
(Vt.),  the  Economic  Commission  was 


Special  Recognition 


Nat'l  Cmdr  Matthews  presents  special 
award  at  Congressional  Banquette  Thomas 
E.  Whelan  (N.D.),  for  his  leadership  and 
service  as  Chmn  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  For- 
eign Relations  Commn.  Mr.  Whelan,  who 
retired  from  that  post  last  fall,  was 
once  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua. 


briefed  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in- 
volving veterans  and  their  relationship 
in  the  job  market. 

Speakers  included  William  Eudey. 
Ass't  Postmaster  General,  who  discussed 
hiring  practices  and  what's  being  done 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  facing  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Herbert  A.  Rainwater,  Director,  Stafi' 
Veterans  Employment  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Dep't  of  Labor  led  a  group  of 
speakers  who  discussed  veterans  employ- 
ment and  training  and  the  moves  being 
taken  to  strengthen  regulations  in  this 
area. 

L.J.  Andolsek.  Commissioner,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  noted  that 
18.7%  of  all  new  hires  in  government 
were  Vietnam  era  veterans  in  fiscal  year 
1972  and  that  the  rate  increased  to 
19.8%  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Commissioner  Andolsek 
said  about  half  of  all  employees  have 
veterans  preference  in  the  Civil  Service 
and  about  68%  of  the  males  are  vet- 
erans. He  asked  for  the  Legion's  con- 
tinued support. 

CHILD  WELFARE  FOUNDATION 

The  Child  Welfare  Foundation's 
Board  of  Directors  approved  grants 
totaling  $25,000  at  meetings  during  the 
Conference.  As  usual,  the  selection  was 
a  difficult  process.  Bona  fide  applications 
this  year  totaled  more  than  $300,000.  A 
sum  of  $10,000  was  awarded  to  Utah 
State  University  for  special  equipment 
used  to  teach  new  concepts  to  severely 
handicapped  children;  $10,000  was 
awarded  to  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  for  visual  educa- 
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Two  Legionnaires  Receive  Dep't  Service  Officers  Ass'n  Awards 


Herman  Pheffer  (I.),  special  representative  to  the  Veterans  Affairs  &  Rehabilitation 
Division  (N.Y.  office),  and  Warren  H.  MacDonald  (r),  Ass't  to  the  VA  Administrator, 
received  Legion  Dep't  Service  Officers  Ass'n  "Damn  Proud"  Awards  at  the  organiza- 
tion's annual  meeting  during  the  Washington  Conference.  Bob  MacFarland  (Me.),  out- 
going Pres.,  presented  the  honors.  For  1973-74,  the  Ass'n  elected  Garland  D.  Bloods- 
worth  (Del.)  as  Pres.;  Harry  Stephens  (Ore.)  as  v-p;  Walter  Hyde  (R.I.)  as  sec'y- 
treas;  W.  W.  Wadsworth  (Ala.)  as  sgt-at-arms  and  James  Hurlbert  (Neb.),  chaplain. 


lion  materials  and  $5,000  went  to  the 
National  Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Education  for  distribution  of  a  definitive 
catalogue  on  drug  abuse  films. 

Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  L.  Eldon  James 
(  1965-66)  was  elected  President  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Foundation.  Inc.  Other 
officers:  Walton  Griffin  (Tenn.).  re-elec- 
ted v-p:  Earl  D.  Franklin.  Jr.,  (Colo.). 
re-elected  sec'y;  U.S.  Grant  {Kans.), 
re-elected  treas.  and  Randel  Shake 
(liul.),  reappointed  exec,  sec'y. 

OTHER  GROUPS 

Other  groups  meeting  during  the  week 
included:  the  Legion's  Legislative  Com- 
mission (Chmn,  (Tlarence  Horton,  Ala.), 
the  Finance  Commission  (Chmn, 
Churchill  Williams.  Iowa).  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine  Commission 
(Chmn,  Benjamin  B.  Truskoski,  Conn.), 
the  Spirit  of  '76  Committee  (Chmn, 
Milton  M.  Carpenter,  Mo.),  and  the 
Nat'l  Cmdr's  Advisory  Committee 
(Chmn,  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  John  H. 
Geiger,  ///.). 

UPCOMING  MEETINGS 

Some  future  national  meetings: 

•  National  Commissions  and  Com- 
mittees, April  30-May  1.  Nat'l  Hq. 

•  National  Executive  Committee, 
May  2-3,  Nat'l  Hq. 

•  55th  National  Convention,  Aug. 
17-23,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Nat'l  Conven- 
tion Hotel  will  be  The  Hawaiian  Village 
with  business  sessions  to  take  place  Aug. 
21-23  in  that  hotel's  Coral  Ballroom. 


•  Dep't  Cmdrs  &  Adjts  Conference 
and  Commissions  &  Committees,  Oct. 
15-16,  Nat'l  Hq. 

•  National  Executive  Committee,  Oct. 
17-18,  Nat'l  Hq. 

NEWS  

Award  to  Gen.  J.C.  Meyer,  SAC 


Gen.  John  Meyer  is  given  Hawks  Award  by 
Post  501,  N.Y.  PPCmdr  Harry  Bruno  is  at 
left  and  Post  Cmdr  Arthur  Ward  at  right. 

Gen.  John  C.  Meyer,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Strategic  Air  Command,  was  pre- 
sented with  the  1972  Frank  M.  Hawks 
Award  by  Air  Service  Post  50L  New 
York,  N.Y.  He  is  the  Air  Force's  leading 
living  fighter  ace  with  39V2  enemy  air- 
craft to  his  credit. 

A  surprise  presentation  of  the  1971 
Hawks  Award  to  Past  Post  Cmdr  Harry 
Bruno,  pioneer  aviator  and  sparkplug 
of  Post  50rs  activities,  was  made  by 
General  Meyer,  also  a  Post  501  Past 
Cmdr. 

In  accepting  his  award  from  Post 


Cmdr  Arthur  Ward,  General  Meyer 
stressed  teamwork  and  the  importance 
of  others  in  making  singular  achieve- 
ments possible.  He  praised  the  profes- 
sionalism of  B-52  crew  members  who 
flew  strikes  over  North  Vietnam  in  the 
December  18  to  29  "Eleven  Day  War." 
Commenting  on  the  missions  flown 
against  military  targets  north  of  the  20th 
Parallel,  General  Meyer  said,  "I  cer- 
tainly believe  historians  will  give  SAC 
the  credit  it  has  earned  so  well  in  con- 
tributing to  an  honorable  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  War." 

Among  those  attending  were  Astro- 
naut Buzz  Aldrin,  a  past  recipient  of  the 
Hawks  Trophy;  his  father,  Ed  Aldrin,  a 
Past  Post  Cmdr;  and  New  York  County 
Cmdr  Frank  D'Amico. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  administrator  for  The  American 
Legion  Life  Insurance  Plan,  John  Bro- 
gan,  teamed  with  William  McCune  and 
Richard  Nickel  to  finish  second  in  the 
pro-am  golf  tournament,  the  Bob  Hope 
Desert  Classic  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
The  trio,  with  a  72-hole  total  of  51- 
under-par,  was  nosed  out  by  the  team  of 
singer  Andy  Williams,  Robert  Mc- 
Curry  and  Robert  Johnson — 52-under- 
par.  Brogan,  a  member  of  Ad  Post  38, 
Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Youngberg-Carlson  Co.  In  the  Hope 
format,  amateur  teams  of  three  play 
four  rounds  each  with  a  different  pro 
each  day.  Brogan's  team  played  with 
pros  Jerry  Heard,  Tommy  Aaron,  Brian 
Allin  and  J.  Padgett. 

■ 

The  South  Carolina  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Dep't  has  vaulted  into  the  lead 
among  the  states  in  number  of  handi- 
capped people  rehabilitated  and  re- 
stored to  useful  life.  The  Palmetto  State's 
VR  Dep't  still  trails  the  D.  of  C,  be- 
cause of  the  sums  of  federal  money 
poured  into  the  Washington  rehabilita- 
tion program.  Chairman  of  the  S.C. 
Dep't's  Board  of  Directors  is  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman,  E.  Roy 
Stone,  Jr..  of  Greenville. 


The  Rhode  Island  Legion  selected  a 
Davisville  Seabee  to  be  its  1973  Sailor  of 
the  Year.  He  is  CMl  Orvis  Dodge 
(second  from  right  in  photo),  of  the  21st 


Awards  to  Navy  men  in  Rhode  Island 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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An  imporflaiit  opportunity  for  veterans  50  and  over. 

Despite  what  many  people  may  think,  drivers  over  50  tend  to  get  into  fewer  accidents  and  are  better 
risks  than  younger  drivers. 

So,  the  Colonial  Penn  Insurance  Company  has  put  together  a  unique  auto  insurance  plan  for  people 
50  and  over.  If  you  have  a  good  driving  record  and  are  50  or  over,  you  may  be  able  to  save  $20-$40-$80 
or  more  on  your  auto  insurance. 

Guaranteed  renewable  for  liffe.Do  you  know  of  any  insurance  companies  that  offer  Guaranteed 
Lifetime  Renewal  and  Limited  Cancellation  features?  Ours  does.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  his  insurance 
cancelled  knows  how  important  this  added  protection  is  to  a  policyholder.  A  full  explanation  of  these  features 
is  included  in  the  information  we'll  mail  you. 

Fast  claim  service. Claims  are  handled  quickly,  conveniently  and  fairly  through  over  1400  claims 
representatives  located  in  all  50  states  and  Canada.  And  our  claims  representatives  are  specialists.  We  pay 
them  for  handling  claims  only,  not  for  selling  and  servicing  policies.  We  feel  this  gives  you  better  service. 

Full  coverage.  You  wouldn't  want  to  save  money  by  getting  less  insurance.  Colonial  Penn's  auto 
insurance  offers  a  choice  of  12  plans  which  include  everything  from  collision  and  comprehensive  to  liability 
protection  up  to  $1,000,000. 

No-Fault. If  your  state  already  has  No-Fault,  our  policy  will  conform  with  it.  If  your  state  adapts 
No-Fault  in  the  future,  our  policy  will  automatically  convert  to  it. 

Low  rates.Our  plan  is  designed  to  provide  substantial  savings  for  many  safe  mature  drivers.  Your 
rate  and  any  savings  would  be  based  on  your  automobile,  territory,  driving  record,  the  coverage  you  select,  etc. 

Recommendations.  Two  of  the  country's  largest  organizations  for  mature  citizens  recommend  us 
to  their  more  than  5,000,000  members:  The  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons.  In  addition.  Colonial  Penn  has  merited  a  General  Policyholders  Rating  "A" 
(excellent)  from  A.  M.  Best  Co.,  the  most  highly  respected  and  impartial  insurance  company  rating 
organization  in  the  nation. 

No  salesmen,  or  obligations.  But  no  matter  what  we  say,  there  is  nothing  like  seeing  our  low  rates 
and  deciding  for  yourself.  So  regardless  of  when  your  policy  was  renewed  (and  before  you  renew  it  again) 
find  out  a  little  more  about  ours.  Mail  back  this  coupon  and  we'll  send  you  more  information  and  a  simple  form 
for  requesting  your  rate.  No  salesmen  will  visit ...  no  obligations. 

ipColonial  Penn  Insurance  Company 

Fill  this  out  and  you  may  save 
$20-$40-$80  or  more  on  your  auto  insurance. 


COLONIAL  PENN  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
5  Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 
Please  send  me  full  information  about  your  auto  insurance  plan. 
I  understand  that  no  salesman  will  visit  me 
and  I  will  not  be  obligated  in  any  way. 

NAME  AGE____ 


3AMM 

ADDRESS  . 

C I TY  STAT  E  Z I P  


Auto  insurance 
for  people  50  and  over. 


COLONIAL  PENN'S  Al  TO  INSI  RANCE  IS  AVAILABLE  IN  ALL 
STATES  EXCEPT  MASSACHllSETFS  AND  MICHIGAN. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  T  EXAS  RESIDENTS:  IN  YOUR 
STATES  HE  OFFER  STATUTORY  FAMILY  COVERAGE  ONIA 
AS  REQUIRED  BY  LAW. 
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NCR.  Ho  and  SDl  Almario  Banaticla 
(third  from  left).  Quonset  Point  Naval 
Air  Station,  runner-up  for  the  award, 
were  honored  by  the  Legion  in  East 
Greenwich. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Post  98,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  gave  $3,200  to 
the  Kidney  Foundation  of  the  Genesee 
Valley,  to  be  used  to  purchase  an  in- 
home-use  kidney  machine  for  Rochester 
General  Hospital's  home  dialysis  train- 
ing unit  headed  by  Dr.  Egils  Veverbrants. 
While  title  to  the  machine  rests  with  the 
Kidney  Foundation,  a  patient  may  use 
it  for  life  or  until  he  receives  a  trans- 
plant, or  enters  a  hospital-based  pro- 
gram. At  that  time  the  machine  will  be 
re-cycled  to  another  patient.  From  I.  to 
It.  in  the  photo  are  W.  Krebs,  R.  Flower- 
day,  G.  Ringholz,  PCmdr  P.  Gray  with 
the  check,  F.  Tomdale.  Dr.  Veverbrants. 
and  A.  Carey,  in  the  process  of  receiving 
the  check. 


A  $3,200  gift  to  prolong  life 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

rAh  Div,  46th  AIB,  CI  Bii,  Co  B  (Camp  Chaifec, 
Slimmer  1952) — Need  information  from  1st 
Sgt  Beagley,  Capt  Zeller  and  any  other  com- 
rades who  recall  that  Isidro  Trujillo  fell 
down  the  barracks  steps  when  falling  out  for 
formation.  Write  "CD167.  American  Legion 
Magazine.  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Itith  Sig  Bn  (Butz-Bach,  Germany  Nov.  or  Dec. 
1965) — Need  information  from  any  comrade 
who  was  involved  or  was  a  spectator  when 
Unit  Police  arrived  to  break  up  a  barracks 
free-for-all  in  which  Melvin  Duret  sustained 
head  injuries.  He  is  presently  in  a  severe 
nervous  condition  and  rated  as  incompetent. 
Write  "CD168,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019" 

297th  Inf  Div,  Co  K  (Fort  Bragg  1944)— Need 
information  from  Co  K  Set  or  any  other  com- 
rades who  recall  that  William  P.  Hatcliette, 
during  a  voluntary  training  mission,  fell  into 
an  open  pit.  injuring  both  legs.  Write  "CD169, 
American  Legion  Magazine.  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

Naval  Fleet  Activities  (Yokosuka,  Japan  1953) 
— Need  information  from  2nd  CI  P.O.  Engle, 
a  Lt  JG  (the  Commissary  Officer),  and  from 
any  other  comrades  present  at  a  party  when 
Felemizo  Aragon  suffered  nervous  break- 
down and  was  taken  to  Fleet  Hospital  in 
Yokosuka.  Write  "CD170,  American  Legion 
Magazine.  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019" 

USS  Wasp  (Pacific  off  Okinawa  Mar.  19,  1945)— 
Need  information  from  Lts.  Grideck  and 
Eaves  (nossibly  of  Boston,  Mass.),  Cook 
(Tulsa,  Okla.,)  Tolbert  (Pollard,  Ala.),  SiC 
Kruger.  and  any  other  comrades  who  recall 
when  Japanese  bomb  hit  ship  and  Richard 
Clinton  Allen  suffered  nausea,  dizziness, 
stomach  pain,  and  injuries  to  rectum  and 
lower  back.  Write  "CD171,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 


Post  91,  Dorchester,  Md.,  raised  $2,105 
for  the  benefit  of  families  of  State  Police 
Troopers  Philip  Russ  and  Thomas 
Noyle,  killed  last  year.  Post  Service 
Officer  M.  E.  Hurley,  at  right  in  photo, 
presents  the  check  on  behalf  of  the 
Americanism  Committee.  From  I.  to 
rt.  are  Tfc.  R.  Kirwan,  Sgt.  M.  Keating, 
and  Cpl.  J.  Balderson,  The  money  will 
be  divided  between  the  two  families, 
with  $200  going  to  a  scholarship  fund 
for  the  children. 


Legion  post  aids  two  bereaved  families. 
■ 

Robert  Benson,  Cmdr  of  Post  36,  Oakes, 
N.D.,  has  prepared  a  subject  matter  in- 
dex of  American  Legion  Magazine 
issues  from  1968  to  date.  Presented  to 
the  Oakes  H.S.  Library,  this  index  is 
serving  as  a  source  of  research  material 
for  students  and  the  general  public.  Each 
month  Cmdr  Benson  makes  up  an  index 
sheet  that  lists  the  articles  in  that  issue. 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Marked  Tree  Post  430,  Marked  Tree, 
Ark.,  Martin  Slobodnik  Post  338, 
Rohnert  Park,  Calif.,  Dublin  Post  606, 
Dublin,  Calif.,  George  Warren  Cripps 
Post  4,  Dover,  Del.,  Madisonville  Post 
376,  Madisonville,  La.,  Puerto  Rican 
Post  494,  Newark,  N.J.,  Spanish  Ameri- 
can Post  495,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Island 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  Feb.  28,  1973 

Benefits  paid  Jan,  1-Feb.  28,  1973  $  287,405 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958   13,902,795 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)   121,552 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1973   1,255 

New   Applications  rejected   284 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  basea  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $40,000  (four  full  units  up  through  age  29) 
(25  in  Ohio)  in  decreasing  steps  with  age  to 
termination  of  insurance  at  end  of  year  in 
which  75th  birthday  occurs.  Available  up  to 
four  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $24  per  unit  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $2  a  month  per  unit  for  insur- 
ance approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten 
by  two  commercial  life  insurance  companies, 
the  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California 
and  United  States  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  American  Legion  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  is  managed  by  trustees  operating  under 
the  laws  of  Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may 
use  the  full  words  "American  Legion."  Admin- 
istered by  The  American  Legion  Insurance  Di- 
vision, P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago  Illinois  60680, 
to  which  write  for  more  details. 


Post  147,  Elmwood  Park,  N.J.,  gave  a  25- 
inch  color  TV  set  (its  second  TV  gift)  to 
East  Orange  VA  Hospital.  Legionnaires 
are  Past  Cmdr  A.  Natoli,  J.  DeRosa,  W. 
Pizzutti,  W.  Birch,  Post  Cmdr  H.  Gall. 

Trees  Post  1877,  Island  Trees-Levittown, 
N.Y.,  Corporal  George  Dennis  Matthews 
Post  288,  Barco,  N.C.,  North  Memphis 
Post  103,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Donnie  G. 
Tidwell  Post  549,  Diana,  Tex,,  Texas 
Chiropractic  College  Post  559,  Pasa- 
dena, Tex.,  Greater  Alief  Post  588,  Alief, 
Tex.  and  Royal  Post  200,  Royal  City, 
Wash. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Bernard  H.  (Barney)  Gollinger,  who  re- 
signed as  Dep't  Adjutant  of  Virginia, 
effective  March  5,  to  accept  a  position 
as  Congressional  liaison  for  the  Veterans 
Administration.  A  former  staff  member 
of  the  Legion's  Washington  Hq,  he  had 
been  the  Dep't  of  Virginia  Adjutant  since 
May  1969. 

■ 

Legionnaire  John  J.  Holmes,  of  Bellaire, 
Texas,  cited  by  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon 
for  "outstanding  and  dedicated  volun- 
teer service  to  the  community  and 
nation"  and  by  Legion  Nat'l  Cmdr  Joe 
Matthews  for  "meritorious  service  and 
loyal  cooperation  in  The  American 
Legion  Veterans  Affairs  and  Rehabilita- 
tion program."  Holmes  has  put  in  more 
than  20,000  hours  of  volunteer  service 
visiting  hospitalized  veterans  at  the 
Houston  VA  Hospital, 


DEATHS 


Meredith  Hauck,  wife  of  William  F, 
Hauck,  National  Adjutant  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  in  Washington,  D.C,  after 
suffering  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Born 
Meredith  Walter  in  Garrett,  Indiana, 
Mrs.  Hauck,  51,  had  been  a  resident  of 
the  Washington  area  since  1952,  moving 
to  the  area  when  Mr.  Hauck  was  ap- 
pointed Executive  Director  of  the  Le- 
gion's Washington  Office.  Mrs.  Hauck 
was  active  in  the  affairs  of  The  American 
Legion,  accompanying  her  husband  on 
Legion  business  to  many  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Haucks  were  married  on 
July  7,  1942.  Survivors  also  include  her 
mother,  Mrs.  J.  Q.  Walter  of  Garrett, 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Every  home  a  super  receiver 

ELECTRONIC  MIRACLE 
TURNS  YOUR  HOUSE 

WIRING  INTO  A 

JUMBO  TV 

ANTENNA 


uses  no  current 

plugs  in  to  any  outlet 

no  special  tools 
or  additional  material 
required 

no  more  rabbit  ears . . . 
ugly  outside  antennas 


Utilizes  all  the  wiring  in  your  home 
. . .  every  room  a  reception  area 


Do  you  know  that  you  have  one  of  the  greatest  TV  antennas  ever  constructed? 
It's  better  than  any  set  of  rabbit  ears,  more  efficient  than  complicated  external 
antennas.  It's  your  house.  Yes,  the  wiring  in  your  home  constitutes  a  giant 
antenna  that  acts  as  a  super  receiver  for  TV,  FM,  all  kinds  of  diflficuit  reception. 

And  the  secret  to  using  all  this  reception  potential  is  an  amazing  little  plug-in 
attachment  that  utilizes  the  receptivity  of  your  house  wiring  without  using  a 
single  bit  of  electrical  power.  Yes,  you  simply  attach  the  adapter  easily  &  quickly 
to  your  set  .  .  .  plug  it  in  to  any  wall  outlet  and  immediately  your  entire 
electrical  system  is  working  for  you.  No  ugly  looking  rabbit  ears,  no  difficult, 
dangerous  to  maintain  external  antennas,  and  reception  so  sharp  and  clear  it 
will  amaze  you  even  in  the  more  difficult  areas.  Order  one  for  every  set  in 
your  house,  no  interference  from  simultaneously  operating  sets.  Only  $1.99. 
Full  instructions  included. 


Tj^^^^^l^^COHR  25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  ak-84  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 
Serving  Satisfied  Customers  for  over  25  Years 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  — 
.—  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEED— —j 

Jay  Norris  Corp.,  Dept.  AK-84 

25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

Please  rush  Indoor  TV  Antenna(s) 

@  only  $1.99  plus  50^  shipping  and  handling, 
under  your  money  back  guarantee. 

SAVE!  Order  TWO  Antennas  for  only  $3.50 
plus  50^;  shipping  and  handling. 

SAVE  MORE!  Order  SIX  Antennas  for  only 
$8.99  plus  $1.00  shipping  and  handling. 

Check  or  money  order  enclosed  for  total 

$  (N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax). 


Name  

(please  print) 
Address  


City. 


State . 


-Zip . 


®1973,  Jay  Norris  Corp. 
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IikI.;  a  daughter,  C  ecelia  Ann  Det/:cl.  of 
Kensington.  Md.;  one  grandchild  and  a 
brother,  John  Walter,  ot  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland.  Funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted March  29th,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  with  hurial  in  Ft.  Lincoln  Ceme- 
tery, Bladenshiug,  Md. 

■ 

Scott  C.  Candler,  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (  1932-33). 

■ 

W.  Klliott  Nefflcii,  73,  of  Annandale, 
Va..  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of  West  Virginia 
(1938-39)  and  organizer  of  Mountaineer 
Boys'  State  in  1936.  He  was  a  member 
of  Post  41.  Keyser,  W.  Va.  Nefflen 
served  in  both  WW  I  and  WW2  and  was 
staft"  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Sec'y  of 
Defense  in  the  Pentagon  from  1949- 
1958.  A  lawyer,  he  had  been  a  hearing 
examiner  with  the  U.S.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  Washington  since 
1961. 


John  A,  Watkins,  74,  Bloomfield,  Ind., 
former  lieutenant  governor  of  Indiana 
and  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1940-41). 
■ 

Roy  W.  O'Hara,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1946-47)  and  a  member  of 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Economic  Commis- 
sion in  1953-65. 

■ 

Dr.  T.  J.  Rasniussen,  of  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
in  1945-47  and  alternate  Nat'l  Execu- 
tive Committeeman  in  1947-49. 
■ 

R.  Carter  Tucker,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1924-25). 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  wfio 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Ruth  Swafford  (1972),  Post  185,  Hollywood. 
Calif. 

Karl  A.  Bornenian  (1971),  Elmer  E.  Abraham- 
son,  Claude  E.  Morrow,  Carl  J.  Wright  and 
Chester  W.  Connick  (all  1974),  Post  212.  Eureka, 
Calif. 

John  Castro,  Ernest  Castro,  Stanley  Azevedo 
and  Dan  Gama  (all  1973)  Post  419.  Santa  Clara. 
Calif. 

Francis  A.  Donlon,  Charles  E.  McCIean,  Sr., 
Ned  Coller,  (all  1972),  Charles  Lindel  (de- 
ceased) (1963)  and  John  J.  Gouldsburv  (1965) 
Post  772,  Fontana,  Calif. 

Ben  Pocius,  Al  Dzieginski,  Stanley  Shimkus, 
Paul  Bagwell  and  Dan  Kaminskas  (all  1972) 
Post  271.  Chicago,  111. 

Peter  C.  Forney  (1973)  Post  541,  Chicago,  111. 

Rex  M,  Daugherty,  L,  Roy  Deitrick,  J.  Paul 
Fischer,  Dr,  M.G,  Frasch  and  C,L,  Hinea  (all 
1973)  Post  11,  Lafayette.  Ind. 

Carl  Wortman  (1972)  Post  170,  Chanute,  Kans. 

Rafael  M,  Vera,  Frank  S,  Dellucky  and  Anict 
E.  Lae  (all  1973)  Post  218,  Algiers,  La. 

Jerry  Bougie,  John  J.  Burke,  Levi  A.  Dart, 
Asa  R.  Low  and  Alva  W.  McDougal  (all  1972) 
Post  19,  Sanford,  Me. 

Brenton  W.  Vaughan,  Jr.  (1972)  Post  115. 
Stoneham,  Mass. 

Ebenezer  A.  Shaw,  Leslie  H.  Telless  and 
Theodore  A.  Wiel  (all  1972)  Post  164,  Carver, 
Mass. 

Harry  C.  Lambert,  Howard  S.  Martin,  James 
A.  Orgard,  William  Oser  and  Albert  Richards, 

(all  1973)  Post  204,  West  Boylston,  Mass. 

Henry  W.  McDonald  (1973)  Post  94,  Cadillac, 
Mich. 


George  Goers.  (1973)  Post  216,  Milford.  Mich. 
Julius  E.  Kopcsky  and  John  E.  Sapen  (all 

1972)  Post  32.  Greenville,  Miss, 

Holger  G,  Holm  (1952),  John  Krempasky,  Sr, 
(1955)  and  Emery  T,  Mankovich  (1973)  Post 
45,  Perth  Amboy.  N.J. 

Rudolph  Berg  (1973)  Post  73.  Nutley,  N.J. 

Arthur  J.  Gabosch,  George  A.  Henckel  and 
Bernard  Verney  (all  1973)  Post  73,  East  Orange, 
N.J. 

John  Vanderwiede  (1973)  Post  171,  Fair 
Lawn.  N.J. 

Russell  J.  Snyder  (1972)  Post  240,  Passaic 
County,  N.J. 

Henry  W.  Denmead  (1973)  Post  254.  Mays 
Landing,  N.J. 

Edward  W.  Lawrence  (1973)  Post  366,  Seneca 
Falls.  N.Y. 

John  G.  Harbes  (1973)  Post  421,  Hicksville, 
N.Y. 

Everett  D.  Case  (1972),  Michael  H,  Murphy 
(1969),  Francis  Orr  (1960),  Richard  T.  Stapleton 
(1969)  and  Dr.  Raymond  N.  Sabourin  (1973) 
Post  422.  Flushing,  N.Y. 

Ted  Zoltovvski  (1967),  John  Ward  (1966), 
Gene  Denk  (1965),  James  Young  (1964)  and 
Paul  Sehlehr  (1963)  Post  622,  Williamsville, 
N.Y. 

John  L.  Griffin  (1973)  Post  1009,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.Y, 

George  A.  Carnes  (1973)  Post  1792,  Scotts- 
burg,  N.Y. 

Roy  C.  Deyton  and  Elmer  H.  Cannon  (both 

1973)  Post  115.  Kannapolis,  N.C. 

Cletus  E.  Noon  (1973)  Post  849,  Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Louis  Block  (1973)  Post  896,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Francis  L.  Jermae,  Joseph  F.  Kasprzewski 
and  Chester  J.  Orchowski  (all  1973),  Post  929. 
Reading,  Pa, 

M.  Melgard,  John  C.  Murley,  Fred  Nash, 
Carl  J.  Odegard  and  W,T.  Quale  (all  1972) 
Post  7,  Huron,  So,  Dak, 

Reuben  L.  Reed  (1973)  Post  569,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Robert  Slatct,  James  A.  Thomson  (both  1972) 
Post  51,  So.  Royalton.  Ver. 

Charles  E.  Forsythe,  Ralph  Heatherington, 
Donald  R.  Wilson  (all  1972)  Post  13,  Clarks- 
burg W.  Va. 

Roy  J.  Cummings,  Harold  B.  Vail,  John  E. 
Dorr,  Clifford  A,  Walbrant  and  Leo  L.  Duerson 
(all  1972)  Post  173,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  writ- 
ten letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars  write  person  whose  address  is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 


ARMY 

5th    Inf  Reg't— -( July)     Thomas    Smith,  33 

Coolidge  Ave.  So.  Portland,  Me.  04106 
9th  AIB,  Co  B— (July)  Nick  Munas,  114  Sunset 

Dr.,  St.  Clairsville.  O.  43950 
19th    Coast    Art'y    Sqd    (1941)— (June)  Lyle 

Ackerman.  405  W.  29th  St.,  Kearney,  Neb, 
36th  Eng.  H  &  S  Co— (July)  Daniel  Lasorsa,  133 

Sumner  Ave..  Clarks  Summit,  Pa.  18411 
44th  Cav  Recon — (July)  Stanley  Dodge,  RFD 

*2,  Litchfield.  Me.  04350 
6,3rd  Sig  Bn— ( July)  Roy  Bailey,  9600  N.  Georgia 

Ave.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73120 
65th  Gen  Hosp   (WW2)— (May)    Sarkis  Mih- 

ranian,  19  Gregory  Lane,  Loudonville,  N.Y. 
(i9th   Sig  Bn   (WW2)— (July)   Alton  Cliff,  20 

Wheldon  St.,  Scottsville.  N.Y.  14546 
79th  Div  Sig  Co  (WW2)— (June)  Joseph  Brown, 

130  Oaklee  Village.  Baltimore,  Md.  21229 
89th  Div  (WW2)— (July)   James  Wilson,  1309 

LaVeta  Way.  Colorado  Springs.  Col.  80906 
100th  Bomb  Gp  H  (WW2)— (July)  Fred  Daiger, 

MCVB,  828  N.  Broadway.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
168th  Field  Art'y  (Colorado  Nat'l  Gd)— (June) 

Denny  Farn.sworth.    1674  Trenton,  Denver, 

Colo.  80220 

209th  Field  Art'y  Bn  &  2nd  Bn  (WW2)— (June) 
Herbert  Harding,  327  Virginia  St.,  Arkansas 
City,  Kan.  67005 


280th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (June)  Fred  Mayer,  537 

10th  St..  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90402 
312th  Inf  (1917-19)— (June)  Samuel  Sachs,  299 

So  Harrison  St..  E.  Orange,  N.J.  07018 
313th  Inf  (WW2)— (July)  George  Kashmar,  840 

E.  Philadelphia  Ave.,  Youngstown.  O,  44502 
360th  Eng  Rcg't  GS  (WW2)— (June)  Edward 

Ziats.  Box  257,  Marianna.  Pa.  15345 
470th  AAA  AW  (WW2)— (July)  John  Molton, 

RDl  Box  70  So.  Fork,  Pa.  15956 
.>05th  Ord  HM  Co  Tank— (July)  Herbert  Dick- 
son. Rte  3.  Box  261,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730 
740th  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (July)   S.H.  Poore,  614 

11th  Ave..  Huntington,  W,  Va. 
776th   AAA  AW   Bn,   Bat  B   (WW2)— (June) 

James  Kidd,  Jr.,  113  Elmwood  Ave.,  WoUas- 

ton,  Mass.  02170 
817th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (June)  Raymond  Banks, 

116  Laurel  Ave.,  Ben  Avon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
!)28th  Sig  Bn — (July)  Joseph  Demers,  Bayview, 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass.  02748 
3357th  Truck  Co— (July)  Horace  Grissom,  9813 

Thacker  Lane.  Richmond,  Va.  23228 
Americal   Div — (June)    Hector  D'Amato,  415 

Pond  St.,  Jamaica  Plain.  Mass.  02130 
Persian  Gulf  Cmd— (July)  Oris  George,  2907 

NW  5th  St.,  Canton.  O.  44708 


NAVY 

I8tl)   Scabees— ( July)    James  Hosford,  Dallas 

Hwy,  Waxahatchie,  Tex.  75165 
31st  Special  Seabces — (July)  Charles  Scharf,  18 

No.  Colonial  Dr.,  Hagers'town,  Md.  21740 
501st  Seabees  MU  (WW2)— (June)  Ollie  Elkins, 

Sr.,  Rte  2,  Box  29B,  Columbia,  Miss.  .39429 
LST  619— (July)  James  Canavan,  2005  Mercer 

Ave..  W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33401 
SEC  Base  &  Wissahickon  Barracks  (Cape  May, 

N.J.  WWD— (June)  Jackson  Clark,  949  Ken- 

wyn  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19124 
USS    Ancon— (May)    Charles    Carnrick,  221 

Cushing  St.,  Hingham,  Mass.  02043 
USS   Benham   (DD397)— ( July )    Keith  Clark, 

364  N.  4th,  Laramie,  Wyo.  82070 
USS  Benner  (DD807)— ( July )  Edgar  Garry,  20 

Arthur  Rd..  Lincoln  Park,  N.J.  07035 
USS     Goodhue     (APA107)— ( July)  Howard 

Moeller,  228  Center  St.,  Landing,  N.J.  07850 
USS  James  O'Hara — (July)    Arthur  Beasley, 

4012  Treely  Rd.,  Chester,  Va.  23831 
USS  Lall'ey— ( June)    C.   Simonis,   3645  Farm 

Ranch  Rd.,  So.,  Bethpage,  N.Y.  11714 
USS  Northampton  (CA26,  1930-42)— (July )  S. 

Kinard.  1537  Chowkeebin  Nene,  Tallahassee, 

Fla.  32301 

USS  Serene  (AM300)— ( July )  Roland  Foeckler, 

2408  Packenham  Dr.,  Chalmette,  La.  70043 
USS  Venus— (July)  Frank  Maschler,  Sr.,  8001 

Grant  Ave.,  Overland  Park,  Kans.  66204 
USS  Vesuvius  (AE15  1965-68)— (July)  James 

Miller,  608  14th  Ave.,  Sterling,  111,  61081 
USS  Yorktown  (CVIO)— ( June)  James  Bryan, 

Jr.,  Frank  B,  Hall  &  Co.,  of  N,Y.  Inc.,  88  Pine 

St..  N.Y.  10005 


AIR 

3rd  Wing,  3rd  ATT  Gp,  20th  Pursuit  Gp,  6th 
ABSqd— (June)  Theron  O'Bier.  1205  Waller 
St.,  Bossier  City,  La.  71010 

18th  Ftr  Sqdn — (June)  Robert  Rezac,  Dolliver, 
Iowa  50531 

100th  Bomb  Gp  H  (&  Support  Orgs)— (July) 
Fred  Daiger,  828  No.  Broadway,  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  53202 

557th  Bomb  Sqdn  (ETC)- (June)  Harry  Baraz. 

789  11th  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.J.  07514 
Gowen  Field  WACs— (June)  Mrs.  Winnie  Gal- 

braith,  311  Park  Ave.,  Pierz,  Minn.  56364 


Pine  Hill,  N.J.,  Post  286  honored  First 
Aid,  Ambulance  and  Rescue  Squads  of 
Pine  Hill,  Erial  and  Clementon  with  cita- 
tions for  meritorious  service.  L.  to  rt.:  F. 
Hooey,  Pine  HIM  First  Aid;  G.  Galligher, 
VC,  and  M.  Layton,  Cmdr,  Post  286;  C. 
Sharp,  Erial  Ambulance;  J.  Magill,  Cam- 
den Co. Cmdr;  J. Stafford, ClementonA&R. 
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WHEN  WERE  YOU 
LAST  REALLY  FIT? 

AN  EXPERT  TELLS  YOU  HOW 
TO  GET  BACK  IN  SHAPE. 


Even  if  you're  not  particularly  interested  in  building  he- 
man  muscles,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  keep  your  body  fit.  It's 
a  sad  fact  of  today's  life  that  many  men  ignore  this  point  and 
end  up  regretting  it  when  they  find  they've  become  "old  men" 
long  before  their  time.  Thanks  to  modern  exercising  tech- 
niques, "keeping  fit"  is  now  easier  than  ever.  John  Texier, 
Mr.  France  and  leading  fitness  specialist  tells  you  how. 


What  does  fitness  mean? 

A  For  normally  healthy  people, 
fitness  is  a  simple  matter  of 
maintaining  muscle  tone  through 
exercise.  In  other  words  — using 
your  muscles  often  enough  and 
hard  enough  to  keep  them  healthy 
and  trim. 

QHow  does  lack  of  fitness  show 
■  up? 

A  The  answer  depends  on  how 
old  you  are.  If  you're  still  in 
your  teens  or  early  twenties,  it's 
largely  a  matter  of  physical  de- 
velopment. Young  men  with  pipe- 
stem  arms,  caved-in  chests,  droop- 
ing shoulders  or  bird-like  legs 
aren't  fit.  When  you're  a  little 
older  the  first  signs  are  usually  a 
roll  of  fat  around  the  middle  and 
a  lack  of  pep  and  energy.  After 
40,  the  whole  body  tends  to  be- 
come flabby. 

Q,  Can  sports  keep  me  fit? 

A  Yes,  indeed,  if  practiced  regu- 
larly  and  for  long  enough 
periods.  Swimming,  jogging,  gym- 
nastics, tennis,  handball,  squash, 
skiing  can  all  help  keep  you  in 
top  condition  provided  you  prac- 
tice the  sport  for  at  least  an  hour 
three  or  four  days  a  week— every 
week. 


Q,  Isn't  there  an  easier  way? 

A  Yes,  there's  an  outstanding 
home  training  method  which 
I  use  and  recommend.  It's  fast, 
easy  and  guaranteed  to  give  re- 
sults. 

Q.  What's  it  called? 

A  Bullworker  training.  It's  based 
on  Isometric  techniques  which 
have  been  proven  to  increase 
strength  three  times  faster  than 
sports  or  conventional  calisthen- 
ics. In  my  opinion,  it's  the  most 
advanced  training  system  on  the 
market  today. 

Q_  How  long  does  it  take? 

A  The  7-exercise  introductory 
program  requires  only  70  sec- 
onds of  exercise  per  day.  The 
complete  advanced  training  pro- 
gram takes  about  5  minutes. 

Q_  When  do  the  results  start? 

A  Right  from  the  very  first  day. 

The  Bullworker  is  fitted  with 
a  built-in  measuring  device  which 
shows  you  exactly  how  much 
progress  you  make  every  day. 
And  the  results  can  be  very  im- 
pressive—up to  4%  more  strength 


John  Frelin  shows  how 
he  increased  his  biceps 
by  2",  filled  out  his  chest 
by  4",  his  thighs  by  IV4" 
in  just  a  few  weeks  of 
Bullworker  training. 


per  week,  up  to  50%  improve- 
ment in  the  first  three  months.  I've 
seen  many  men  go  on  to  double 
and  even  triple  their  strength. 

QHow  long  does  it  take  to  see 
'  visible  results? 
A  From  10  days  to  three  weeks 
depending  on  how  well  you 
train  and  how  regularly.  Each 
new  week  brings  even  more  im- 
pressive results. 


Q,  But  it's  hard  work,  isn't  it? 


A  Not  at  all.  The  whole  point  of 
Isometrics  is  that  by  "exer- 
cising" for  only  7  seconds  at  a 
time,  you  avoid  the  excess  muscle 
strain  and  fatigue  of  "crash" 
training  programs  which  often  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Bullworker 
training  is  gauged  to  each  user's 
personal  potential. 


Q,  Is  there  an  age  limit? 


Generally  speaking,  men  be- 
'  tween  15  and  65  in  good  gen- 


eral health  can  expect  to  benefit 
from  fitness  and  strength  building 
training.  Young  men  should  use 
Bullworker  to  improve  their  mus- 
cular development:  broad,  power- 
ful shoulders  —  rippling  biceps  — 
a  deep,  manly  chest  tapering  down 
to  a  slim  waist  and  hips  supported 
by  muscular,  contoured  thighs 
and  calves. 

Men  in  their  thirties  should  use 
Bullworker  to  maintain  peak  phy- 
sical form  and  for  toning-up  the 
muscles  of  their  abdomen,  chest, 
shoulders  and  upper  arms.  After 
2  or  3  weeks  you'll  probably  see 
muscles  you  didn't  even  know 
you  had. 

From  45  on,  Bullworker  should 
be  used  to  regain  and  maintain  a 
youthful  vigorous  body  that  be- 
lies the  passing  years.  I've  seen 
lots  of  Bullworker  users  in  their 
fifties  with  more  energy,  power, 
and  vigor  than  many  younger 
men. 

QHow  can  I  find  out  more  about 
'  the  Bullworker  and  perhaps 
actually  try  it  out? . 

A  I  understand  that  the  Ameri- 
**•  can  distributor  is  now  offering 
the  Bullworker  on  a  two-week 
free  home  trial  basis  in  order  to 
give  as  many  men  as  possible  a 
chance  to  prove  to  themselves 
what  an  outstanding  fitness  trainer 
it  is.  If  you're  interested  in  get- 
ting back  into  shape  fast,  I  rec- 
ommend you  contact  the  distribu- 
tor for  full  details. 


©  BULLWORKER  SERVICE, 

201  Lincoln  Blvd.,  Middlesex,  New  Jersey  08846 


200 


FREE 

BOOKLET 


BULLWORKER  SERVICE 
Dept.  BW-775 

201  Lincoln  Blvd,,  Middlesex,  New  Jersey  08846 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  full  color  brochure 
about  BULLWORKER  2  without  obligation.  No 
salesman  will  call. 


_Ag©_ 


State. 


-Zip. 


Canada:  Home  delivery  duty  paid.  Ask  for  FREE  booklet. 
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RAISE  OUR  FLAG 

and  PROMOTE 

AMERICANISM 

as  your  Fund 
Raising  Project... 

Unique  fund  raising  plan 
offers  civic  organiza- 
tions unlimited  opportu- 
nities  to  perform  a 
public  service  and  raise 
money.  Specially  priced 
12,  18,  22  ft.  "Made  in 
U.S.A."  Flag  Pole  Sets 
from  the  world's  largest 
lawn  flag  pole  manufac- 
turer,  supported  by 
easy,  how-to-do-it  pro- 
gram. Write  today,  on 
your  letterhead,  for  all 
the  details. 

ADJUSTA-POST  MFG.  CO. 

PO  BOX  71  /  NORTON,  OHIO  44203 


WHO  ELSE 
WANTS  TO 
BEAT  THE 
HORSES? 


I'll  sfiiil  you  (r«  Inrormatlon  In  a  plain  fiivfldpe 
;il)Oul  Ihe  ^ariif  method  used  by  ■•pros"  .ind 
•■insiders"  who  reeularly  lake  their  idace  at  raoe 
track  |)ayolT  windows.  We  call  it  Iiet-0-Meler. 
And  it's  so  Kood  that  a  doctor  friend  of  ours  from 
San  Diego  informs  us  that  he  won  $17, (inn  iu  two 
weeks,  using  Iiet-0-Metcr  at  Ihe  Caliente  track, 
for  Triitters  and  Thorobreils. 

BET-O-METER 
INFORMATION  IS  FREE 

Sportswriter  Santaiiiello  writes  "...  I  came  out 
a  winner  at  all  tracks — thorouyhhied,  liarness  luul 
even  dos  races  ..."  Bet-O-Meter  points  up  only 
"live"  and  "hot"  lioises — but  tliat's  only  part  of 
the  success  story.  Wliy  not  find  out  for  yourself? 
Write  today — Full  information  is  free! 

A.  G.  ILLICH 

697  East  219  St,  (Dept,  llOBB)  Bronx,  N.Y.  10467 


FOR  PERMANENtN — ^ 

^  FUND  RAISING  % 

Easy  woy  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Thousonds  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
S500.00  per  week  using'BINGO  KING"  supplies 
and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
|e~  ond  details  on  roising  money  for  your  Organize - 
^  lion. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

DEPT.  841,  BOX  178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


The  First  Two  Years  of 
AMTRAK'S  ADVENTURE  WITH  PASSENGER  TRAINS 

  (Continued  from  page  8)   


wiches.  They  could  sleep  bolt  upright  in 
non-reclining  seats.  Long-distance  bus 
service  owes  much  of  its  trade  to  the  in- 
conveniences the  railroads  heaped  on 
economy-class  travelers. 

Like  the  airlines,  Amtrak  recognizes 
that  the  biggest  mass  business  to  be  found 
is  probably  in  economy-class  travel,  and 
if  you  want  the  business  you  ought  to 
woo  the  customers  instead  of  figuratively 
spitting  on  them.  The  following  sales 
pitch  in  an  Amtrak  ad  is  essentially  true, 
even  if  the  prose  is  that  of  the  adman. 

"Coach  passengers  ride  in  spacious 
double  seats  which  can  be  adjusted  for 
extra  comfort.  Most  long-distance  trains 
have  coaches  with  reclining  seats  and 
leg-rests.  There  are  also  trains  with 
Slumbercoaches.  These  are  available  to 
coach  passengers  for  a  small  extra 
charge.  Coach  travelers  going  short  dis- 
tances, in  most  cases,  need  no  reserva- 
tions. Reclining  leg-rest  seats  for  most 
long-distance  coach  trips  are  reserved  in 
advance." 

The  ad  has  to  use  hedging  phrases 
such  as  "in  most  cases,"  for  Amtrak's 
changeover  is  not  yet  finished. 

A  Slumbercoach  has  other  fancy 
names — Siesta  Coach,  Sleepercoach, 
Budget  Coach,  Budget  Room  Coach. 
Coach-Sleeper.  The  names  all  suggest 
that  it  is  a  new  type  of  economy  private 
room  available  for  just  a  bit  more  than 
coach  fare.  And  that  it  is — a  tiny  room, 
but  a  private  room  nonetheless,  with  the 
seat  convertible  to  a  bed;  an  upper  berth; 
and  a  washstand  and  toilet. 

TWENTY-TWO  Slumbercoaches  fit  the 
space  of  ten  first-class  roomettes, 
N^hich  had  been  the  minimum  private  ac- 
commodations since  the  vanishing  of  the 
old  upper  and  lower  berths  on  the  aisle. 
Amtrak  isn't  kidding  when  it  classes 
Slumbercoach  passage  as  only  a  small 
add-on  to  coach  travel.  To  ride  an  over- 
night coach  seat  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago you  pay  $42.10.  You  pay  $7  more 
for  a  Slumbercoach  ride,  or  $49.10.  If  a 
party  of  two  occupies  both  berths,  the 
extra  charge  over  coach  fare  for  two  is 
$12.60  or  $6.30  apiece.  For  a  roomette, 
the  total  cost  (one  person)  is  $90.60. 

A  Greyhound  bus  trip.  New  York- 
Chicago,  takes  a  few  hours  longer  and 
is  $3.85  under  Amtrak  coach  fare. 

When  Amtrak  took  over,  about  3,000 
existing  passenger  cars  were  available. 
After  inspecting  them  it  accepted  1,277 
of  the  best,  which  were  the  most  modern 
even  though  their  average  age  was  19 
years.  Except  for  Metroliners  and  Turbo- 
Trains,  hardly  any  of  the  cars  it  bought 
were  less  than  12  years  old. 

It  set  out  to  renovate  every  one  of 
them.  In  some  cases,  that  meant  gutting 
the  insides  and  putting  in  new  seats,  new 


floors,  new  lighting,  new  bathrooms,  etc. 
The  job  isn't  finished  yet,  but  nearly  the 
whole  fleet  is  expected  to  be  refurbished 
by  June  30.  At  that  time,  the  air  condi- 
tioning and  plumbing  should  work,  every 
seat  should  be  comfortable,  all  broken 
windows  and  burned  out  light  bulbs 
should  be  replaced  and  the  decor  should 
please.  Amtrak  says  it  intends  to  main- 
tain them  properly  so  that  no  such  major 
renovation  is  ever  needed  again. 

SOME  CARS  have  lieen  redesigned  as 
better  diners.  Tavern  Cars,  entertain- 
ment cars  with  movies  and  TV,  dome- 
roof  coaches  with  deep  seats,  cofTee-shop 
and  lunch-counter  cars,  high-level  diners, 
coaches  and  observation  cars.  Amtrak  is 
also  renovating  233  Diesel  locomotives, 
most  of  which  were  old  enough  to  be 
delivering  only  75%  of  their  designed 
power. 

The  corporation  is  not  buying  new 
equipment  today.  It  can't  yet  afford  it. 
Its  redone  cars  arc  "like  new."  It  looks 
forward  to  getting  new  cars  and  engines 
specifically  designed  for  its  concept  of 
rail  travel.  When  it  gets  new  stuff,  it  will 
probably  be  similar  to  the  Metroliner 
and  TurboTrain  in  basic  design. 

Metroliners  are  new-design  electrically 
powered  trains  which  make  the  240  miles 
between  New  York  and  Washington, 
with  major  stops  in  between,  in  about 
three  hours,  hitting  all  the  speed  the 
tracks  will  safely  take.  The  equipment 
is  leased  from  the  maker,  the  Budd  Com- 
pany. There  are  14  daily  runs  and  ten 
on  weekend  days.  They  are  about  equal 
to  plane  travel  in  time,  when  travel  to 
and  from  airports  is  considered.  They 
are  much  more  dependable  than  planes 
in  bad  weather.  The  fare  is  lower  by 
train  than  by  plane.  On  this  line  the 
track  joints  have  been  welded,  and  there's 
none  of  the  usual  clackety-clack.  On  all 
its  lines,  Amtrak  has  persuaded  its  engi- 
neers not  to  go  bumoing  around  as  if 
they  were  pulling  coal  instead  of  people. 
You  can  expect  that  an  Amtrak  train 
will  glide  into  normal  stops  and  starts, 
often  so  smoothly  you  are  unaware  of  a 
change. 

The  TurboTrains  are  more  like  jet 
liners  than  railroads.  The  gas-turbine  en- 
gines, built  in  Canada  by  United  Air- 
craft, could  hit  172  mph  if  the  roadbed 
would  take  it.  They've  been  put  in  regu- 
lar service  between  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton and  are  on  regular  runs  in  Canada 
between  Montreal  and  Toronto.  Two 
TurboTrains,  and  two  similar  trains 
made  in  France,  will  go  into  service  on 
Chicago-Milwaukee  and  Chicago-St. 
Louis  runs  this  summer.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  is  in  various  stages  of 
considering  trains  of  the  future  that 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Heavy-Duty  Professional  Type 
ELECTRIC 

IS  PAINT 
SPRAYER 

^     Gives  Perfect.  Smooth 

nil  ■ 

Results. ..Automatic  ally! 


Tired  of  messy  paint  brushes,  rags,  rollers? 
New  1972  ELECTRA-SPRAY  Electric  Paint  Spray- 
er gives  professional  results  without  mess 
or  bother!  Plug  in,  squeeze  the  trigger,  and 
you're  spraying  or  painting  any  liquid  that  pours 
—automatically!  You  get  a  smooth  paint  job 
without  waste,  reach  out-of-the-way  corners 
easily.  You  can  save  up  to  80%  of  today's  high 
labor  costs  by  doing  it  yourself.  ELECTRA-SPRAY 
comes  complete  with  Paint  Jar  7V2'  Cord, 
Viscometer  and  Instructions.  See  how  ELECTRA- 
SPRAY  will  pay  for  Itself,  the  first  time  you  use 
t!  You  must  be  completely  satisfied  with  the 
smooth  results  you  get  or  simply  return  within 
7  days  for  your  money  back! 
No.  2073FC-E'"tra-Spray  Outfit  12.99 


Digital  Wrist  Watch 


$11.99 

This  revolutionary  Swiss  DIGITAL  Watch  is  so  new 
and  different!  Tells  time  faster,  easier!  Flashes 
exact  hour,  minute  &  second  in  BIG,  bright,  clear 
numbers  in  a  modem  computer  -  type  display! 
Heavy-duty  case  with  unbreakable  mainspring. 
Unique  brushed  silvertone  jeweler's  finish.  Gun- 
metal  color  face.  Soft  leather  sports  strap.  A 
modern,  dependable  timepiece  for  wear  on  any 
occasion.  Satisfaction  guaranteed! 

No.  5105— Digital  Wrist  Watcli  11.99 


USE  YOUR  HOUSE  WIRING  AS  A 
GIANT  TV  ANTENNA! 

An  electronic  invention  that  will  let  you  tune 
every  TV  channel  in  your  area  sharp  &  clear 
without  an  expensive  roof  antenna  or  un- 
sightly rabbit  ears!  Attaches  to  your  TV  set 
in  seconds  —  plugs  into  any  electric  outlet. 
Uses  no  current — 100%  safe  to  use!  Use  with 
FM  radios,  too.  Complete  instructions  included. 

No.  4250— Giant  TV  Antenna  _  ..  1.99 

Special:  2  for  3.69 


A  UneCED  RAILROAD  WATCH 


CERIFIED 
SWISS 
MAD[ 


A  modern,  rugged  Pocket  Watch  that's  accurate 
and  dependable!  Traditional  Railroad  Style  used 
for  decades  to  keep  exact,  split-second  time. 
100%  Swiss  Made.  Jewelled  movement,  un- 
breakable mainspring,  extra  large  hour  and 
bright  red  minute  markings  with  sweep  second 
hand.  Heavy  duty  case  finished  in  gleaming 
jewelers'  silver-tone  or  gold-tone  with  swivel. 
No.  5103— Slim  Pocket  Watch 

(Silver-Tone  finish)  12.99 

No.  5103A— Slim  Pocket  Watch 

(Gold-Tone  finish)    12.99 


// 

MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  MAKE  TINY  PRINT  BIG! 

Now  you  can  read  the  smallest  print  easily 
with  these  Magnifying  Reading  Glasses.  Made 
with  finest  quality  optically  ground  lenses  for 
men  and  women  of  all  ages.  Comes  in  vinyl 
carrying  case. 

No.  6049— Magnifying  Glasses  2.98 

No.  6049A— Magnifying  Half-Glasses  2.98 

No.6049D-Deluxe  Model  3.98 

(Not  prescription  glasses. 
Not  for  Astigmatism,  eye  diseases) 
State  AGE  and  whether  for  MAN  or  Woman 


noncD  ynu5  in  time  for 

UllUtlf  nun  FATHER  S  DAI 


FATHER'S  DAY, 
GRADUATION,  ETC. 


1973  model- 
EPISCOPE  Projector 


Regular  slide  projectors  must  tiave  slides  or  film  to  operate, 
but  this  sensational  new  1973  model  EPISCOPE  Projector  is 
completely  different  —  it  projects  directly  from  snapshots, 
books,  magazines,  and  solid  objects  like  coins,  jewelry,  min- 
eral specimens,  etc.  The  new  EPISCOPE  Projector  has  a  fine 
reflector  and  mirror  system,  hi-intensity  projection  bulb  and  a 
quality  Optical  Projection  Lens  that  enlarges  up  lo  16  feet 
square  in  black  and  white  or  vivid  colors!  EPISCOPE  has  an 
attractive  and  colorful  two-tone  body 

No.  4500-Episcope  Projector  - .  $9.95 


NOW...  DRAIN  FLOODED  CELLAR,  POOL, 
BOAT. ..WITHOUT  ELECTRIC  POWER 
OR  A  GASOLINE  POWERED  PUMP! 

Here's  a  handy  motorless  siphon-tyi)e  pump  that  lets 
you  drain  a  flooded  cellar,  swimming  pool,  garden 
pond,  cistern,  etc. — without  using  electric  or  gasoline 
power!  New  DRAIN-DRY  connects  between  two 
lengths  of  ordinary  garden  hose.  Simply  turn  on  the 
faucet  and  normal  water  pressure  creates  a  powerlful 
suction  action.  All-metal  Drain-Dry  has  no  moving 
parts  to  wear  or  clog. 

No.  4465— Drain-Dry  Siphon  Pump  2.98 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY  -  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


j    2345  POST  ROAD.  DEPT.  200-E. 
LARCHMONT.N.Y.  10538 

Please  RUSH  guaranteed  articles  as  specified  below.  I  enclose  payment  with 
this  condition:  I  must  be  completely  satisfied  or  I  may  return  within  7  days 
for  my  money  back  at  once. 

Please  enclose  55C  with  order  to  cover  shipping  cost.  (N.Y.  State  residents 
add  appropriate  sales  tax). 


HOW  MANY 

ITEM  NO. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ITEM 

PRICE 

Shipping  &  Handling 

N.  Y  State 

residents  please  add  appropriate  sates  ta* 

Please  send  check  or  monev  order.  Sorrv.  no  C.O.O.s  Total 

Name 

Address 

ADt.# 

Cit¥ 

State 

ZiD  Code 
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The  Weekend  Reunion  Group 
Package  that  will  put  you 

AT  EASE! 

*49.95* 

•  Arrive  Friday/Depart  Sunday 

•  *Per  person  double  occupancy,  plus  tax 
and  gratuities 

•  Complimentary  meeting  &  hospitality  rooms 

•  Saturday  Breakfast  or  Luncti/Sunday  Brunch 

•  Poolside  luau,  Barbeque,  or  Formal  Banquet 

•  Cocktails,  Dinner  &  Dancing 


For  group  arrangements,  call  Dick  Prechtl 
colled.  (312)  325-8555 


Sheraton-Oak  Brook 
Motor  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  AND  MOTOR  INNS 
A  WORLDWIDE  SERVICE  OFITT 
1401  WEST  22ND  STREET 
OAK  BROOK,  ILLINOIS  60521 


Free  Chair/Table 


CATALOG 

•  OFFICE  &  LOUNGE 
FURNITURE 

•  BANQUET  &  MEETING 
FURNITURE 

•  TENNIS  TABLES 

•  COAT/HAT  RACKS 


Shipping 
Points  — 


CHICAGO 
PITIS«U«OH 
lOS  ANGELES 


Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So.;  N.Y.C.  10010 


LOCK 

n  TO 


IN  WHILE 


lARN  WHIU 
YOU  lEARN 

Sand  (or 
miE  BOOK 


Big  opportunities.  Big  prof- 
Its.  Earn  quickly.  Full  or 
part  time.  Learn  at  home, 
it's  easy.  Do  real  jobs:  All 
Tools— Materia  Is  Sup- 
plied. Accredited  member 
NHSC.  Lie.  State  of  NJ- 
Appd.  for  Vet.  Send  name 
and  address  for  FREE  book. 
Locksmitliing  Institute,  Dept.  1221-053 

Div.  Technical  Home  Study  Schools,  Little  Falls,  N.J.  07424 

i^slMIMinfillir 

FLUSHES  UP 

to  sewer  or  septic  tank 

no  digging  up  floors. 
WRITE  ,  .  .  McPHERSON,  INC. 
BOX  15133  TAMPA,  FLA.  33614 


MARTIN'S  FLAGS 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 

Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  for  1973. 

MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA  50501 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spare  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  -  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  A-5  and  free  bonus  offer. 


Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

a. P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATCM  ISLAND,  N.  Y.  10314 


Book  Authors! 


Join  our  successful  authors  in  a  com- 
plete and  reliable  publishing  program 
publicity,  advertising,  handsome  books 
Send  for  FREE  report  on  your  manu 
script  &  copy  of  How  To  Publish  Your 
Book. 

CARLTON  PRESS  Dept.  ALQ 
84  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  10011 


FREE 


The  First  Two  Years  of 
AMTRAK'S  ADVENTURE  WITH  PASSENGER  TRAINS 

 (Continued  from  page  38)  


could  hit  300  mph  on  cross-country  runs. 
If  they  ever  become  a  reality  they'll  com- 
pete with  planes  in  travel  time  on  all  ex- 
cept very  long  runs. 

On  short  hauls,  notes  Amtrak  v. p. 
Harold  Graham  (a  former  Pan  Am  ex- 
ecutive), Amtrak's  Metroliners  already 
compete  with  airliners.  As  soon  as  more 
tracks  can  take  average  speeds  of  100 
mph,  rails  can  be  competitive  on  more 
runs  of  similar  length  as  well.  There  is 
already  a  market  for  daytime  or  over- 
night trips  of  600  to  800  miles  among 
many  people  who  are  willing  to  take  a 
little  more  time  than  planes  take — if  they 
can  stay  on  the  ground,  avoid  hijacking, 
be  sure  of  all-weather  travel,  get  on  and 


Reno  and  Las  Vegas,  and  to  ski  areas  in 
New  England  from  the  east  coast.  Am- 
trak has  all  kinds  of  schemes  afoot  to 
offer  leisurely  train  tourism  as  part  of 
larger  tourist  packages — some  of  which 
is  also  by  car,  plane  or  ship.  It  has  insti- 
tuted various  family  fares  with  stopover 
privileges  and  proposes  to  enlarge  them. 
It  is  considering  youth  fares  and  senior 
citizen  fares.  It  already  has  a  deal  where- 
by a  party  riding  Amtrak  from  northern 
points  to  Miami  can  have  a  free  car  for 
a  week  in  Florida. 

It  has  initiated  a  honeymoon  with 
travel  agents,  for  whom  many  of  the 
railroads  couldn't  have  cared  less  a  few 
years  back.  Last  year,  it  hosted  a  visit 


"Sorry  for  the  delay  but  our  credit  manager 
keeps  breaking  into  fits  of  hysterical  laughter." 
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off  in  midtown  and  escape  the  trips  to 
and  from  airports.  But  most  of  this 
market  still  has  to  be  resold  on  rail  travel. 
Graham's  job  is  selHng. 

The  airlines  have  the  fast  long-haul 
market  tied  up.  Trains  are  not  competi- 
tive in  speed  on  2,000-  and  3,000-mile 
trips  no  matter  how  you  cut  it. 

The  size  of  Amtrak's  market  for  very 
long  trips  will  depend  on  how  many  peo- 
ple will  settle  for  more  leisurely  travel  if 
they  learn  to  fall  in  love  with  trains  all 
over  again.  It  has  already  found  some  of 
them.  Among  the  thousands  of  people 
who  will  drive  their  cars  long  distances, 
there  must  be  a  big  potential  railroad 
market,  given  good  economy  class  ser- 
vice. Amtrak  foresees  a  growing  tourist 
business,  and  intends  to  cater  to  it  in 
every  way  it  can  think  up.  The  company 
is  thinking  of  copying  the  Virginia- 
Florida  Auto-Train — only  from  Chicago 
to  Florida,  Denver  or  even  Los  Angeles. 
It  has  instituted  a  number  of  train  tours 
and  special  packages.  The  successful 
Four  Winds  group  tours  of  the  nation 
in  summertime  now  ride  via  Amtrak. 
Various  special  trains  now  take  vaca- 
tioners from  California  to  Sun  Valley, 


of  some  200  foreign  travel  agents  to  start 
working  out  rail  trips  as  part  of  the 
visits  of  tourists  from  abroad.  It  issued 
promotional  literature  in  four  languages. 

Ail  these  plans  are  based  on  its  con- 
viction that  train  travel  in  America  can 
be  made  a  joy  again,  and  that  Amtrak 
will  make  it  so. 

Amtrak  was  doomed  from  the  start  to 
operate  in  the  red  for  a  long  time.  It 
needs  to  be  primed  with  public  funds 
Lintif  it  either  earns  its  own  way  or  is 
scrapped  as  a  good  try  that  didn't  work. 

It  has  to  spend  lavishly  yet  watch 
every  penny  and  make  sure  its  invest- 
ments are  ones  that  should  pay  off  in  the 
end.  Its  challenge  was  no  job  to  be  given 
to  novices. 

Organized  under  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  with  the  official  name  of 
The  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, its  ten-man  board  of  directors 
includes  two  railroad  presidents,  one 
railroad  board  chairman,  a  transporta- 
tion union  president,  a  former  city  tran- 
sit authority  president  and  a  general  who 
has  headed  logistics  reviews  for  the  Pen- 
tagon. Heading  its  operations  is  Roger 
Lewis,  who  has  been  president  of  Gen- 
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eral  Dynamics,  executive  v. p.  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  and  a  v.p.  of 
Curtiss-Wright. 

With  the  money  it  got,  it  couldn't 
build  a  whole  new  system  but  had  to 
start  by  rebuilding  the  old.  Its  job  is  to 
make  the  annual  deficits  keep  coming 
down,  while  building  up  the  number  of 
riders  until  at  some  future  date  the  books 
can  balance  the  other  way.  But  progress 
had  to  be  shown  from  the  start  if  Con- 
gress were  not  to  lose  .so  much  faith  that 
it  would  stop  the  pump  priming  before 
the  effort  had  been  fairly  tried.  Instant 
progress  is  no  easy  trick  when  you  take 
over  a  wreck,  running  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  the  red,  whose  best  customers 
long  since  stomped  off  in  a  hufT. 

After  the  first  year.  Congress  author- 
ized an  additional  $277  million,  and  in- 
creased the  loan  guarantees  to  keep  Am- 
trak  alive  to  June  1973.  The  picture  was 
not  then  very  rosy.  It  had  been  thought 
that  Amtrak  would  only  lose  $110  mil- 
lion the  first  year,  but  the  deficit  ran  to 
$153  million.  As  we've  noted,  the 
changeover  year  was  worse,  not  better, 
for  passenger  trade.  Even  so,  Amtrak 
was  losing  money  slower  than  the  rail- 
roads had  been.  The  goal  for  1972-73  is 
more  realistic.  The  expected  loss  is  $128 
million.  But  Amtrak  will  be  responsible 
for  relieving  John  Q.  Public  of  a  good 
piece  of  this.  Freed  of  their  losses,  the 
railroads  are  going  to  be  paying  more 
taves.  Probably  between  $60  and  $80 
million  will  flow  into  the  Treasury  from 
them,  with  no  deductibles  for  huge 
losses  in  passenger  operations. 

AMTRAK  is  looking  to  1974  as  the  first 
year  since  God-knows-when  that 
the  rail  passenger  loss  in  the  United 
States  will  be  under  $100  million — and 
in  a  year  when  those  who  want  to  ride 
will  have  better  rather  than  worse  service. 

If  the  losses  keep  shrinking  while  more 
people  ride  trains  and  like  it  more.  Con- 
gress and  Amtrak  will  keep  looking  to 
the  day  when  passenger  haulage  pays  its 
own  way.  But  Congress  is  not  committed 
to  Amtrak  as  anything  but  an  experi- 
ment, and  could  junk  the  whole  thing  if 
the  trend  toward  black  ink  seems  to 
falter. 

One  suspects  that  Congress  will  view 
the  first  two  years  as  very  good  progress 
indeed,  when  it  considers  priming  the 
pump  again  for  1973-74.  Since  President 
Nixon  proposed  to  include  some  Amtrak 
funds  in  those  he  would  impound,  oppo- 
sition Congressmen  may  be  expected  to 
champion  Amtrak  more  vociferously 
than  they  might  otherwise — in  the  grow- 
ing battle  between  the  Hill  and  the 
White  House  over  spending  funds.  They 
can  make  a  good  case  that  Amtrak  is  a 
goose  that  is  straining  mightily  to  lay  a 
golden  egg,  and  shouldn't  have  its  feed 
cut  off  while  it  is  in  labor.         the  end 
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telling  all  their  ambassadors  that  the 
war  in  America  was  practically  over. 
This  passionate  desire  to  stifle  the  facts 
was  aimed,  of  course,  at  discouraging 
other  European  nations  from  backing  the 
American  cause.  Lord  Stormont,  as  the 
British  voice  in  Paris,  was  the  most  as- 
siduous spreader  of  such  tales.  One  day, 
a  French  friend  rushed  to  Franklin  to 
repeat  the  latest  story  about  America's 
collapse,  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
British  ambassador.  Six  battalions  of 
Washington's  army  had  laid  down  their 
arms.  Was  it  true,  the  Frenchman 
asked. 

"Oh,  no."  replied  Franklin  gravely, 
"it  is  not  the  truth,  it  is  only  a  Stormont." 
To  the  French  that  was  a  delightful 
witticism. 

Within  a  day  it  swept  Paris,  and 
stormonter  became  a  new  French  syn- 
onym for  lying.  Lord  Stormont  grew  so 
agitated  that  one  day  he  wrote  nine  in- 
dignant letters  to  London  about  Frank- 
lin's activities. 

About  the  same  time.  Franklin's 
tongue  destroyed  the  Parisian  reputation 
of  another  member  of  the  British  estab- 
lishment. Edward  Gibbon,  who  had  al- 
ready published  the  early  volumes  of  his 
magnificent  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire."  was  visiting  Paris  and 


happened  to  find  himself  eating  at  the 
same  inn  with  Franklin.  The  old  man  in- 
vited the  historian  to  join  him  at  his 
table.  Gibbon,  a  stumpy,  nearsighted 
little  man,  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
who  consistently  voted  with  the  anti- 
American  majority  at  the  time.  He  primly 
remarked  that  a  servant  of  the  King 
could  not  have  any  conversation  with  a 
rebel.  Franklin  sent  back  his  regrets — 
and  then  could  not  resist  adding  that  if 
Mr.  Gibbon  ever  decided  to  write  a  book 
on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  British 
Empire,  he  would  be  happy  to  supply 
him  with  "ample  materials."  Again  the 
tale  was  retold  with  innocent  delight. 
Like  all  political  jokes  that  catch  on,  it 
helped  to  polarize  sentiment  in  Paris,  as 
Franklin  intended. 


SING  French  funds.  Franklin  now 
equipped  Captains  Conyngham  and 
Wickes  with  ships  and  guns  to  carry  the 
war  into  England's  home  waters.  Wickes, 
commanding  a  squadron  of  three  ships, 
destroyed  ten  vessels  and  seized  eight 
prizes  off  the  Irish  coast.  But  this  was 
only  a  warm-up  for  Conyngham's  next 
voyage.  Standing  out  in  a  cutter  aptly 
called  the  Revenge,  Conyngham  cruised 
for  two  months,  seizing  and  sometimes 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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destroying  British  ships  in  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic  and  on  all  the  coasts  of 
England  and  Ireland.  He  sailed  com- 
pletely aroLind  the  British  Isles,  even 
landing  once  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
Ireland  to  replenish  his  water  SLipply,  and 
then  hauled  ofT  for  the  Spanish  port  of 
El  Ferrol.  Insurance  rates  in  London 
.soared,  and  panicky  British  merchants 
began  shipping  their  wares  on  French 
ships.  Franklin  chortled  with  delight 
when  he  heard  that  there  were  no  less 
than  40  French  vessels  in  the  Thames, 
taking  on  cargo — a  sight  that  must  have 
driven  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Sandwich,  a  virulent  anti-American,  al- 
most mad  with  exasperation. 

In  Paris,  Lord  Stormont  accused  the 
Count  de  Vergennes  of  allowing  Conyng- 
ham  to  sail  on  another  pirate  cruise,  of 
outfitting  and  arming  his  ship  and,  in 
short,  of  making  war  on  British  com- 
merce. Furious,  Stormont  threatened  to 
resign  and  thus  break  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations— which  was  exactly  what  Frank- 
lin was  hoping  he  would  do.  Vergennes 
wrote  a  stiff  letter  to  Franklin,  warning 
him  that  the  conduct  of  his  privateering 
captains  "affects  the  dignity  of  the  King, 
my  master,  at  the  same  time  it  offends  the 
neutrality  which  His  Majesty  professes." 

To  calm  Stormont  down,  Vergennes 
showed  him  port  records  stating  that 
Conyngham's  latest  ship  had  just  been 
sold  to  a  Britisher  named  Richard  Allen, 
who  was  about  to  take  it  on  a  commercial 
cruise.  William  Hodge,  according  to  the 
papers,  had  been  the  man  who  sold  it. 
Hodge  was  a  member  of  the  American 
mission  to  Paris. 

When  it  came  out  that  the  papers  were 
faked — Allen  was  only  a  seaman  who 
had  shipped  with  Conyngham — Vergen- 
nes was  genuinely  furious.  He  had 
Hodge  arrested  at  his  hotel  and  escorted 
to  the  Bastille.  Franklin  promptly  had 
influential  French  friends  intercede  for 
him.  But  Vergennes  replied  that  it  was 
"a  very  serious  fault  to  tell  the  King  a 
falsehood,"  and  kept  Hodge  in  jail. 
Vergennes,  though  very  much  in  Frank- 
lin's corner,  had  some  genuine  cause  for 
alarm  over  the  old  man's  enthusiasm  for 
independent  action.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
aster if  war  broke  out  while  the  French 
fishing  fleet  and  its  sailors  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  British  Navy  off  Newfound- 
land's Grand  Banks. 

Franklin  did  his  best  to  play  along 
with  Vergennes,  He  solemnly  avowed 
that  Conyngham  had  sailed  with  written 
instructions  not  to  attack  the  enemy,  but 
that  his  men  had  mutinied  and  forced 
him  to  turn  privateer.  They  never  could 
have  told  the  story  of  chopping  down  the 
cherry  tree  about  Franklin.  Nevertheless, 
to  placate  the  British,  Hodge  was  kept 
in  the  Bastille  until  the  French  fishing 
fleet  was  safely  home. 


Franklin  took  some  time  off  from  his 
naval  activities  to  write  a  masterful 
propaganda  piece  at  the  expense  of 
British  practices,  which  made  them  the 
butt  of  sardonic  humor  throughout 
Europe.  News  had  arrived  of  the  Battle 
of  Trenton  and  the  capture  of  almost  a 
thousand  Hessian  mercenary  soldiers  by 
Washington's  army.  Franklin's  barb  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  German  princes 
had  sold  the  Hessian  troops  to  the 
British  and  were  paid  for  casualties. 

He  published  a  letter  supposedly  from 
the   German   Count   de  Shaumbergh, 


"Has  anybody  seen  my  little  blue  purse 
— the  one  with  my  mugger  money  in  it?" 

Till-;  AMHKICUN  LEGION  MAG.\ZIN1". 


idling  in  Rome,  to  Baron  de  Hohendorf 
commanding  the  Hessian  troops  in 
America. 

"You  cannot  imagine  my  joy  in  be- 
ing told  that  of  the  1,950  Hessians  en- 
gaged in  the  fight,  but  345  escaped. 
There  were  just  1,605  men  killed,  and  \ 
cannot  sufficiently  commend  your  prud- 
ence in  sending  an  exact  list  of  the  dead 
to  my  minister  in  London. 

"I  am  about  to  send  you  some  new 
recruits,"  crowed  the  Count.  "Don't 
economize  them!"  The  Count's  trip  to 
Italy  had  cost  him  "enormously"  and  he 
had  contracted  for  a  "grand  Italian 
opera,"  which  was  going  to  cost  so  much 
that  it  would  take  a  great  many  dead 
Hessians  to  pay  for  it.  "You  will,  there- 
fore, promise  promotion  to  all  who  ex- 
pose themselves;  you  will  exhort  them  to 
seek  glory  in  the  midst  of  dangers.  .  .  . 
Meantime,  I  pray  God,  my  dear  Baron  de 
Hohendorf,  to  have  you  in  his  holy  and 
gracious  keeping." 

In  response  to  Franklin's  urging  in  his 
letters  to  Congress,  other  Americans 
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soon  joined  the  naval  war  he'd  started  in 
Britain's  home  waters.  Captain  Jonathan 
Haraden,  of  the  good  ship  Tyrannicide, 
picked  off  25  British  merchantmen  in 
the  spring  of  1777.  The  Mars,  with  22 
guns  and  120  men  from  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  also  joined  the  highly 
profitable  raiding.  Most  of  these  ships  of 
war  were  privateers  sailing  under  letters 
of  marque,  which  Franklin  handed  out 
to  any  captain  who  asked  for  one. 
Legally,  it  made  them  belligerents  in  the 
war,  not  pirates.  On  May  1st,  1777,  he 
wrote  to  a  Massachusetts  friend,  "We 
just  now  hear  from  Port  L'Orient  that 
a  privateer  from  Boston,  the  brig  Rising 
States,  Captain  Thompson,  has  sent  in 
a  prize  there  .  .  .  being  the  third  she  has 
taken."  In  the  same  letter  he  mentioned 
another  privateer  which  had  grabbed 
eight  British  vessels. 

Oddest  of  all  the  ships  in  Franklin's 
fleet  was  the  tiny  Montgomery,  cap- 
tained by  John  Burnell,  of  Maryland.  Be- 
fore the  war  she  had  been  a  Chesapeake 
ferry  boat.  William  Carmichael,  a  Mary- 
lander  who  worked  for  Franklin  as  a 
volunteer,  took  a  special  interest  in  this 
floating  fly  speck  of  only  20  tons.  Glee- 
fully, he  reported  to  a  French  friend  that 
the  midget  had  captured  "four  or  five 
vessels  in  the  Channel,"  as  well  as  a 
British  transport  which  he  "took  in  sight 
of  a  man-of-war."  When  Burnell 
boarded  the  transport  to  tell  the  captain 
that  he  was  a  prisoner,  the  outraged 
Briton  asked  him  where  his  ship  was.  He 
could  not  believe,  Carmichael  chuckled, 
"that  any  person  would  have  crossed  the 
ocean  in  so  small  a  boat." 

WHEN  THE  American  victory  at  Sara- 
toga (Oct.  17,  1777)  convinced  the 
French  that  the  colonies  had  a  chance 
to  win  the  war.  Franklin  drew  close  to 
his  diplomatic  goal,  an  alliance  with 
France.  But  just  when  Franklin  thought 
the  French  were  ready  to  reach  for  their 
pens,  the  negotiations  went  into  another 
serious  stall.  The  King  of  Spain,  the 
uncle  of  Louis  XVI  of  France,  disap- 
proved of  the  alliance.  Franklin  in- 
stantly saw  that  this  could  and  probably 
would  lead  to  fatal  foot  dragging.  He 
had  already  sent  another  member  of  the 
American  diplomatic  mission  to  Spain  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  her  over  to  the 
American  side.  The  Spanish  had  been  so 
lukewarm  they  declined  even  to  let  him 
into  the  country. 

But  Burgoyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga 
set  a  peculiar  three-sided  game  in 
motion,  and  it  was  Franklin's  job  to  win 
it  against  the  cleverest  diplomats  of 
France  and  England.  One  must  first 
realize  the  actual  position  of  France.  She 
was  ready  at  this  time  to  war  on  Britain 
if  need  be.  But  it  served  her  interests  to 
let  the  colonies  wear  Britain  down  as 
much  as  possible  first,  to  let  them  fight 
without  France  coming  in  until  the  last 


possible  minute.  Thus  a  sudden  peace 
between  Britain  and  her  colonies  would 
be  a  French  disaster. 

In  Britain,  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  made 
a  colonial  victory  seem  possible,  and  it 
was  suddenly  desirable  to  try  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  without  American  inde- 
pendence— the  old  game  of  "win  it  at  the 
conference  table  if  you  can't  on  the  bat- 
tlefield." 

In  Franklin's  mind,  if  he  played  his 
cards  right,  the  possibility  of  such  a 
negotiated  peace  might  be  just  the  thing 
to  bring  France  in  as  an  open  belligerent. 

The  whole  game  was  thrown  into 
Franklin's  lap  when  King  George  sent 
one  of  his  best  secret  agents,  Paul  Went- 
worth, to  Paris  to  talk  with  Franklin 
about  a  negotiated  peace  without  Ameri- 
can independence.  Franklin  wouldn't 
see  Wentworth  himself,  but  delegated 
Silas  Deane  to  represent  him  in  ex- 
ploratory talks.  Of  course,  French 
agents  were  also  watching  Franklin  and 
they  swiftly  informed  their  government 
about  Wentworth's  mission.  The  mere 
fact  that  Deane  had  agreed  to  see  the 
British  spy  gave  the  French  the  jitters. 
For  three  weeks  Franklin  dodged  Went- 
worth's pleas  for  a  personal  meeting 
while  he  let  the  French  worry.  Mean- 
while, there  was  only  silence  from  the 
French  government.  So  Franklin  raised 
the  pressure  to  the  maximum  level.  He 
agreed  to  see  Wentworth. 


On  Jan.  6th,  1778,  the  British  agent 
spent  two  hours  with  Franklin.  Went- 
worth tried  flattery,  argument,  persua- 
sion and  appeals  to  history.  He  urged 
Franklin  to  forget  his  private  resent- 
ments and  help  make  Britain  and 
America  "the  greatest  empire  on  earth." 
Franklin's  reply  was  independence  or 
nothing.  Wentworth  produced  an  un- 
signed letter  from  William  Eden,  his 
Secret  Service  boss,  declaring  that 
Britain  was  ready  to  fight  for  another  ten 
years  rather  than  grant  America  inde- 
pendence. 

"America,"  Franklin  snapped,  "is 
ready  to  fight  fifty  years  to  win  it." 

The  next  day,  a  baffled  Wentworth 
went  back  to  London  and  Franklin 
added  one  final  touch  to  his  scenario. 
Heretofore,  he  had  faithfully  reported  to 
Foreign  Minister  Vergennes  every  con- 
tact he  had  with  the  English  govern- 
ment. Now  he  simply  neglected  to  men- 
tion his  meeting  with  Wentworth,  which 
Vergennes  well  knew  had  taken  place. 
The  Foreign  Minister  instantly  convened 
the  French  Council  of  Ministers  and 
warned  them  that  Franklin's  sudden 
secretiveness  clearly  meant  that  England 
was  upping  the  ante  and  it  was  time  for 
France  to  act  if  the  colonies  were  to  be 
kept  in  the  war.  The  Council  voted  for 
an  alliance.  It  was  signed  within  a 
month  and  England  and  France  were 
soon  at  war.     {Continued  on  page  44) 
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CJcorgc  111.  who  personally  read  al- 
most all  the  reports  of  his  agents,  became 
almost  paranoid  about  old  man  Franklin. 
He  twitched  ai  the  mere  thought  that  the 
lightning  rods  on  his  palace  had  been 
installed  by  their  inventor  (Franklin,  of 
course)  during  the  prewar  years  when 
Franklin  lived  in  England.  Now,  a 
British  electrical  scientist,  one  Benjamin 
Wilson,  assured  the  King  that  Franklin's 
pointed  lightning  conductors  were  in- 
ferior to  blunt  ones.  The  King  asked  an 
old  Franklin  friend.  Dr.  .lohn  Pringle, 
for  his  opinion,  and  Dr.  Pringle  replied 
tartly  that  natural  laws  were  not  change- 
able by  royal  pleasure.  George  flew  into 
a  rage,  fired  Pringle  as  physician  to  the 
Queen,  removed  him  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  banished  him  from 
the  court.  He  then  threw  himself  into 
Wilson's  arms  and  replaced  all  the 
pointed  lightning  rods  on  St.  .lames 
Palace  with  blunt  ones. 

The  wrangle  inspired  the  following 
verse  from  a  London  wit: 
While  you,  great  George,  for  safety  hunt 
And  sharp  conductors  change  for  blunt 

The  nation's  out  of  joint: 
Franklin  a  wiser  course  pursues. 
And  all  your  thunder  fearless  views. 

By  keeping  to  the  point. 

Chuckling  over  the  story  in  Paris, 
Franklin  commented  that  he  wished  the 
King  had  rejected  all  kinds  of  lightning 
rods.  Then  he  might  worry  about 
whether  he  and  his  family  were  safe  from 
the  "thunder  of  Heaven"  and  stop  using 
"his  own  thunder  in  destroying  his  inno- 
cent subjects." 

Now,  with  no  further  problems  about 
French  neutrality.  Admiral  Franklin 
really  went  to  work  on  British  shipping. 

By  happy  coincidence  he  found  a 
fighting  sailor — Commodore  .lohn  Paul 
.lones — to  do  the  work  for  him  almost 
the  moment  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  was 
signed. 

Jones  was  a  native  Scotsman  who  had 
commanded  British  merchantmen.  He 
had  been  an  "American"  only  since 
1773,  when  he'd  fled  British  charges 
connecting  him  with  a  killing  on  one  of 
his  ships.  The  Continental  Congress  com- 
missioned him,  found  him  an  able  officer 
in  sea  campaigns  against  the  British  in 
American  waters  and  sent  him  to  France 
with  the  sloop  Ranger  early  in  1778. 
.lones  sought  Franklin's  help  in  obtaining 
a  bigger  ship — and  hopefully  a  squad- 
ron— to  harry  British  commerce  in  home 
waters. 

Franklin  threw  all  his  influence  and 
prestige  behind  his  new  commodore. 
.Tones  was  vain,  difficult,  argumentative 
and  enormously  ambitious.  At  one  point 
he  threatened  to  challenge  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine,  Gabriel  de  Sartine, 
to  a  duel  because  he  failed  to  give  him 
the  ship  Jones  wanted.  The  commodore 


was  also  a  notorious  ladies'  man.  No 
sooner  had  he  established  himself  in 
Franklin's  circle  than  he  became  Ma- 
dame Chaumont's  lover.  But  Jones' 
furious  zeal  to  punish  the  British  easily 
persuaded  Franklin  to  forgive  him  all 
his  personal  foibles. 

In  the  summer  of  1778,  Jones  boldly 
sailed  his  little  sloop  Ranger  into  the 
British  port  of  Whitehaven  and  only  bad 
luck  prevented  him  from  burning  all  300 
ships  in  the  harbor.  He  then  proceeded 
to  scour  the  Irish  Sea,  capturing  seven 
prizes  and  winning  a  fierce  one-hour 


"It's  interesting  enough, 
but  I  don't  like  the  ending." 
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battle  against  the  British  sloop  Drake. 
Franklin  then  wangled  command  of  an 
old  East  Indiaman  for  him,  and  Jones,  in 
gratitude  for  Franklin's  help,  renamed 
the  ship  the  Bonhomme  Richard  in 
Franklin's  honor.  On  August  14,  1779, 
Jones  put  to  sea  commanding  a  flotilla 
of  five  ships,  mosUy  manned  by  French 
seamen  and  officers. 

Before  Jones  sailed  on  this  expedition. 
Franklin  wrote  out  his  instructions.  He 
cautioned  Jones  to  be  "particularly 
attentive"  toward  any  prisoners  which  he 
might  take,  and  "although  the  English 
wantonly  burnt  many  defenseless  towns 
in  America,"  he  forbade  Jones  to  follow 
the  same  example,  unless  a  "reasonable 
ransom"  was  refused.  Even  then,  he  was 
ordered  to  give  "sick  and  ancient  per- 
sons, women  and  children"  time  to  es- 
cape. Jones'  reply  was  a  unique  tribute 
to  Franklin.  "Your  liberal  and  noble- 
minded  instructions  would  make  a 
coward  brave." 

Jones  sailed  around  the  British  Isles, 
up  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  around 
Scotland,  and  down  the  coast  of  York- 
shire, capturing  17  ships  and  throwing 
the  United  Kingdom  into  a  wild  panic. 
As  Franklin  gleefully  reported  it  to  his 
sister  Jane,  "We  have  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  terror  &  bustle  ...  as  they 
imagined  our  Commodore  Jones  had 
4,000  troops  with  him  for  descent  [in- 
vasion]." The  climax  of  this  voyage  was 


the  famous  battle  between  the  Bon- 
homme Richard  and  the  British  Serapis, 
watched  by  thousands  of  British  on  the 
shore  at  Flamborough  Head.  With  his 
ship  battered  and  sinking,  Jones  uttered 
his  historic  defiance:  "I  have  not  yet  be- 
gun to  fight."  Combining  sheer  guts  and 
magnificent  seamanship,  he  tied  his 
wounded  ship  to  the  Serapis,  boarded  it 
and  forced  the  British  captain  to  strike 
his  colors  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  hand- 
to-hand  battles  in  naval  history.  He  sailed 
the  captured  Serapis  into  the  Dutch  port 
of  Texel,  leaving  the  shattered  Bon- 
homme Richard  to  sink  at  sea.  The 
British  demanded  that  the  Dutch  hand 
him  over,  but  they  turned  him  over  to 
the  French  when  they  got  there  first. 

If  one  wonders  how  these  forays  in 
British  home  waters  escaped  the  full 
power  of  the  British  fleet,  it  should  be 
noted  that  ever  since  her  entry  into  the 
war  France  had  been  harassing  the 
British  at  sea  in  her  colonial  waters, 
principally  in  the  West  Indies.  Between 
Franklin's  Navy  and  that  of  French 
Admiral  De  Grasse  in  the  Indies,  British 
seapower  was  badly  divided  between 
home  and  colonial  waters.  It  was  De 
Grasse,  of  course,  who  finally  kept  the 
British  fleet  from  rescuing  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  from  the  Virginia  capes,  so  that 
Washington  and  Lafayette  won  the  last 
major  battle  of  the  war  by  trapping  his 
whole  army  at  Yorktown.  And  Franklin's 
Navy  off  Britain  may  have  made  De 
Grasse's  job  easier  off  Virginia. 

Although  J  ones  did  little  more  fight- 
ing for  Franklin,  the  Ambassador  was  by 
no  means  through  playing  Admiral.  His 
prime  motivation,  aside  from  inflicting 
wounds  on  the  English  Exchequer,  was 
the  growing  number  of  American  pris- 
oners in  British  jails.  Most  of  them  were 
captured  sailors  from  American  mer- 
chantmen and  ships  of  war.  At  one  point 
during  the  war  their  numbers  passed 
1,000.  The  majority  of  them  were  con- 
fined at  the  Old  Mill  Prison  at  Plymouth 
and  Forton  at  Portsmouth,  two  damp, 
desolate  places  where  they  received  the 
absolute  minimum  in  food,  light,  heat 
and  medical  care.  Franklin  spent  endless 
hours  trying  to  arrange  for  their  ex- 
change and  working  with  American 
friends  in  England  to  get  them  better 
treatment.  He  finally  managed  to  set  up 
an  English  committee  which  consider- 
ably improved  the  prisoners'  lot.  Al- 
though the  committee  did  manage  to 
raise  some  money  from  friends  in  Britain, 
most  of  its  cash  came  secretly  from 
Franklin.  This  provided  for  each  sailor, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  prison,  a  pound 
of  tobacco,  a  blanket,  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  an  overcoat,  soap  and  a  package  of 
decent  food.  Thereafter,  officers  were 
allowed  five  shillings  a  week  and  ordinary 
seamen  two  shillings,  which  enabled 
them  to  buy  food  and  other  necessities 
from  peddlers  who  regularly  appeared  in 
the  prison  yard.  It  also  enabled  some  of 
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the  more  enterprising  prisoners  to  pool 
their  cash,  bribe  their  guards  and  escape. 
Others  bought  tools  which  enabled  them 
to  tunnel  their  way  out.  Occasionally  the 
British  captured  an  escapee,  but  most  of 
them  had  no  difficulty  finding  their  way 
to  France,  where  they  soon  signed  aboard 
another  of  Admiral  Franklin's  cruisers 
and  began  burning  and  capturing  British 
ships  again.  The  baffled  British  never  dis- 
covered that  Franklin  had  set  up  an 
underground  railroad  of  American  sym- 
pathizers in  England,  which  smuggled 
the  escapees  out  of  England  to  Holland 
or  the  northern  ports  of  France. 

To  ADD  TO  his  supply  of  English  sailors 
for  exchange.  Franklin  commis- 
sioned two  Irish  smugglers,  Luke  Ryan 
and  Edward  McCatter,  as  privateers 
under  the  American  flag.  Sailing  out  in 
the  Black  Prince  and  Black  Princess,  and 
once  in  a  ship  called  the  Fearnot,  these 
doughty  Gaels  accounted  for  114  British 
vessels  captured,  burned,  scuttled  or 
ransomed.  They  bro-ight  161  prisoners 
into  French  ports  and  accounted  for  five 
times  that  number  whom  they  captured 
aboard  ships  and  then  paroled.  The 
British  refused  to  count  the  paroled 
sailors  as  valid  for  exchange  of  prisoners, 
but  the  dividend  in  captured  and  de- 
stroyed British  ships  more  than  made  up 
for  the  disappointment  on  the  score  of 
prisoners  taken. 


In  the  course  of  this  business.  Frank- 
lin had  to  spend  endless  hours  function- 
ing as  an  admiralty  judge,  worrying  over 
the  disposition  of  prize  money  between 
captains,  private  owners  and  crews,  and 
dickering  endlessly  with  the  French 
court  as  well  as  port  and  admiralty 
officers  of  the  French  government. 

It  was  wearisome,  exhausting  work, 
and  Franklin,  grappling  with  the  thou- 
sand and  one  other  details  of  his  job 
as  American  Ambassador,  frequently 
wished  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Ryan 
and  McCatter  or  the  Black  Prince  or 
Black  Princess.  Yet  he  plunged  grimly 
into  thickets  of  legal  verb'age  for  only 
one  reason,  which  he  concisely  stated  to 
Vergennes:  "I  have  no  other  interest  in 
those  armaments  than  the  advantage  of 
some  prisoners  to  exchange  for  my 
countrymen." 

In  the  midst  of  these  travails,  Franklin 
made  a  sickening  discovery.  The  man 
who  had  been  given  the  task  of  passing 
out  the  weekly  stipends  of  cash  to  the 
American  prisoners  at  Old  Mill  and 
Forton  prisons  was  an  embezzler.  Over 
£400 — the  equivalent  in  today's  money 
of  perhaps  $25,000 — had  vanished  into 
the  pockets  of  this  scoundrel,  a  Mary- 
lander  whose  name  was  Thomas  Digges. 
Franklin's  condemnation  of  him  is  one 
of  his  lesser-known  classics.  "He  that 
robs  the  rich  even  of  a  single  guinea  is 
a  villain;  but  what  is  he  who  can  break 


his  sacred  trust,  by  robbing  a  poor  man 
and  a  prisoner  of  18  pence  and  repeat 
that  crime  as  often  as  there  are  weeks 
in  a  winter,  and  multiply  it  by  robbing  as 
many  poor  men  every  week  as  make  up 
the  number  of  near  600?  If  such  a  fellow 
is  not  damned,  it  is  not  worthwhile  to 
keep  a  devil." 

Although  he  fretted  over  all  the  pris- 
oners, the  wild  Irishman,  Gustavus 
Conyngham,  gave  Franklin  a  special 
headache.  Conyngham  was  caught  by 
British  cruisers  in  the  spring  of  1779  and 
thrown  into  Old  Mill.  He  instantly  at- 
tempted an  escape  and  ended  up  in  the 
Black  Hole  with  four  hand  shackles  and 
55  pounds  of  irons  on  him.  He  finally 
escaped  with  53  others,  via  briiiery  and 
a  well-dug  tunnel,  and  reached  Holland 
by  way  of  Franklin's  underground  rail- 
road. In  a  few  months  he  was  out  on  the 
high  seas  again,  commanding  the  priva- 
teer Experiment.  But  by  now  the  British 
had  built  up  their  home  fleet,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Conyngham  was  back  in 
Old  Mill  again.  Franklin  promptly 
smuggled  enough  money  to  sympathetic 
London  bankers  to  bribe  the  Old  Mill 
guards.  Simultaneously,  he  arranged  for 
Conyngham's  wife  to  come  to  France  to 
build  up  the  discouraged  captain's  morale 
and  make  him  more  determined  to  es- 
cape. Within  the  year,  Conyngham  had 
successfully  broken  out  and  was  soon 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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back  in  Fiance  asking  Franklin  where  his 
wife  was  staying.  Franklin  directed  him 
to  Port  L'Orient,  where  the  fighting  Irish- 
man found  both  his  spouse  and  a  fine 
new  warship  waiting  for  him. 

By  this  time  the  British  had  lost  Corn- 
wallis'  army  at  Yorktown,  Va..  and  were 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Am- 
bassador Franklin  and  other  American 
diplomats.  Again  they  hoped  to  wangle 
a  peace  without  American  independence. 

The  French  monarchy  was  almost 
bankrupt.  Their  West  Indies  fleet  under 
De  Grasse  was  smashed  by  the  British 
in  the  battle  of  Saints  Passage  in  April 
1782.  By  luring  the  French  with  hints  of 
an  easy  peace,  the  British  tried  to  separ- 
ate them  from  the  Americans.  Although 
the  French  wavered  once  or  twice,  they 
stood  firm  long  enough  for  Franklin  to 
convince  the  British  that  independence 
was  the  one  claim  that  the  Americans 
would  never  abandon.  By  coolly  asking 
for  all  of  Canada  as  an  opening  gambit, 
the  old  chess  player  let  the  British  talk 
him  out  of  that  in  exchange  for  every- 
thing between  the  Alleghenies  and  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Florida.  With  these  and  a  few  other 
plums  in  hand.  Franklin  proceeded  to 
sign  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  with- 
out bothering  to  ask  the  French  what 
they  thought  of  it.  He  then  soothed 
Foreign  Minister  Vergennes'  wrath — and 
talked  him  into  loaning  the  totally  bank- 
rupt Americans  another  $1,250,000. 

DURING  the  eight  months  of  exhaust- 
ing negotiation.  Admiral  Frank- 
lin's men  continued  to  scour  the  high 
seas  for  British  ships.  Once  privateer,  the 
Pilgrim,  of  Salem,  picked  off  25  prizes  in 
European  waters  during  the  year  1782. 
Finally,  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace, 
triumphantly  guaranteeing  American  in- 
dependence, was  signed  Nov.  1782. 

For  Franklin  it  created  another  crisis. 
Numerous  American  sailors  were 
stranded  in  French  ports,  particularly 
Nantes,  without  money  or  ships  to  take 
them  home.  Many  of  them  were  ex- 
changed prisoners,  in  poor  health.  Frank- 
lin arranged  for  Conyngham  to  fill  his 
ship  with  over  100  of  them,  and  sail 
them  to  Philadelphia  free  of  charge. 

Admiral  Franklin  lingered  in  France 
for  another  two  years.  When  he  finally 
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sailed  for  home  in  1785,  he  was  79.  He 
wrote  a  report  during  the  voyage  about 
his  discovery  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Now 
lhal  the  information  would  be  valuable 
only  to  peaceful  merchantmen,  and  not 
to  British  men-of-war,  he  told  how  ships 
could  shorten  their  passage  from 
America  to  England  by  as  much  as  two 
weeks  by  using  the  three-miie-an-hour 
current  of  this  great  ten-mile-wide  ocean 
river.  Similarly,  by  avoiding  it  on  the 
passage  from  Europe  to  America,  they 
could  save  as  much  as  60  to  70  miles  a 
day.  Franklin  recommended  equipping 
ships  with  thermometers  in  order  to  en- 
able captains  to  quickly  identify  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Stream.  Modern 
scientists  have  not  forgotten  Franklin's 
discovery.  The  special  submarine  which 
began  exploring  the  Gulf  Stream  from 


"I  notice  'receive'  is  still  giving  you 
problems,  Mrs.  Radcliff.  Just  try  to  re- 
member it's  i  before  e  except  after  c." 
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top  to  bottom  in  1969  is  named  the 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

It  would  be  claiming  too  much  to  say 
that  Franklin's  naval  second  front  won 
the  Revolutionary  War.  But  it  un- 
doubtedly had  a  far  more  decisive  effect 
than  most  people,  including  most  his- 
torians, have  realized.  The  raids  of  Gus- 
tavus  Conyngham  and  John  Paul  Jones 
brought  the  war  home  to  the  British 
people.  Not  since  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  were  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles  as  harassed  and  alarmed  by 
enemy  shipping — and  the  Armada  was  a 
bust.  Hundreds  of  British  warships  were 
tied  up  on  patrol  and  convoy  duty 
against  Franklin's  Navy — warships  that 
might  have  been  used  with  devastating 
effect  in  America.  No  one  knows  the 
exact  number  of  merchantmen  sunk  or 
captured  by  Franklin's  raiders  but  esti- 
mates put  the  figure  well  over  1,000.  As 
one  historian  of  the  British  Navy  glumly 
admitted,  "The  power  of  a  well-handled 
mosquito  fleet  was  never  more  clearly 
shown."  All  in  all,  it  was  a  pretty  good 
showing  for  an  amateur  admiral  in  his 
70's.  THE  END 
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cided  that  what  would  be  needed  in  the 
late  1970's  and  1980's  was  a  fleet  de- 
fense and  air  superiority  fighter.  When  it 
was  told  it  would  have  to  take  the  F- 1 11 , 
it  protested  the  unfitness  of  that  plane 
for  carrier  duty  so  convincingly  that  the 
matter  was  dropped. 

Eventually,  five  aerospace  contrac- 
tors submitted  preliminary  proposals  for 
the  F-14.  On  Jan.  14,  1969,  Grumman 
was  notified  that  it  had  won  the  develop- 
ment contract.  Two  months  later,  the 
plane's  design  was  frozen.  Testing  be- 
gan in  earnest  and  subcontracts  went  out. 


"Say — you're  right!  That  IS 
a  NASTY  looking  tongue!" 
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By  May  1969,  Grumman  was  able  to 
show  the  Navy  a  highly  satisfactory 
wooden  mockup  of  the  plane. 

The  first  flight  of  an  F-14  took 
place  on  Dec.  21,  1970,  about  40  days 
ahead  of  schedule.  Subcontractors  from 
41  of  the  50  states  had  participated  in 
the  project.  Nine  days  later,  the  plane 
crashed  while  coming  in  for  a  landing, 
on  its  second  flight.  Both  crew  members 
ejected  safely,  but  the  crash  set  the  pro- 
gram back  several  months.  There'd  been 
a  failure  in  the  plane's  hydraulic  lines. 

The  second  F-14  to  be  built  made  its 
first  flight  on  May  24,  1971,  and,  since 
then,  all  has  gone  beautifully.  The  plane 
has  detected  "enemy"  target  aircraft  at 
ranges  in  excess  of  100  nautical  miles.  It 
has  exceeded  the  top  speed  predicted  for 
it  and  flown  higher  than  what  had  been 
thought  its  maximum  altitude.  Even 
the  engine  has  produced  more  thrust 
than  expected.  Its  long  range  missiles, 
launched  against  simulated  targets,  have 
had  a  73%  success  rate. 

Before  the  year  is  over,  the  Navy  will 


have  26  F-14s  in  inventory.  Scheduled 
completion  of  the  full  complement  is 
bogged  down  in  the  Navy-Grumman 
differences. 

Now,  about  the  new  B-1  Air  Force 
bomber. 

As  of  now,  the  only  heavy  bomber  the 
United  States  Air  Force  has  in  its  in- 
ventory is  the  B-52,  a  plane  1 56  feet  long, 
with  a  185-foot  wingspan,  a  top  speed 
of  650  mph.  a  weight  of  488,000  pounds, 
a  range  of  10,000  miles  and  a  60,000- 
pound  bomb  capacity. 

Of  the  742  B-52s  originally  built, 
about  400  are  our  heavy  bomber  force. 
They  range  in  age  from  13  to  23  years, 
and  are  loaded  with  later  add-ons.  They 
have  been  fitted  out  with  electronic  radar 
equipment,  missile  attack  warning  sys- 
tems and  other  penetration  aids.  Over  the 
years,  these  changes  have  cost  $3  billion. 

The  whole  B-52  fleet  is  slowly  falling 
apart.  On  some  planes,  a  metal  "girdle" 
has  been  riveted  to  both  sides  of  the 
fuselage  to  keep  it  in  place.  Others  have 
metal  braces  in  the  tail  to  keep  it  from 
falling  ofl".  Mechanics  are  continually 
running  out  of  spare  parts.  Some  of  the 
companies  that  built  the  original  com- 
ponents have  gone  out  of  business.  The 
first  three  models  of  the  plane  have  been 


retired  to  the  Air  Force  bomber  grave- 
yard, near  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Air  Force  authorities  say  that  the 
"latest  model"  B-52s,  the  G  and  H  series, 
will  be  reasonably  efl'ective  for  the  rest 
of  this  decade.  The  many  modifications 
over  the  years  have  kept  them  in  busi- 
ness. 

But  they  can't  be  modified  any  further. 
The  huge  fuselage  is  now  just  about  full, 
while  repairs  necessary  to  keep  the  B-52s 
in  the  air  are  increasingly  costly. 

Prototypes  of  the  new  B-1  are  now  in 
various  stages  of  manufacture.  It'll  be 
1 3  feet  shorter  than  the  B-52,  48  feet  less 
in  wingspan  and  88,000  pounds  lighter. 
This  makes  it  about  the  size  of  a  Boeing 
707  commercial  jetliner. 

Yet  it  can  carry  twice  the  bomb  load — 
120,000  pounds — at  more  than  twice  the 
speed — 1,400  mph.  It  will  be  able  to 
get  airborne  much  faster,  operate  at  less 
sophisticated  airfields,  with  shorter  run- 
ways. In  fact,  150  more  existing  airfields 
will  be  available  to  the  B-1  than  are 
available  to  the  B-52,  permitting  greater 
dispersal. 

A  major  difference  is  the  "swing  wing" 
of  the  B-1,  which  is  similar  to  the  wing 
of  the  F-1 1 1  and  the  new  Navy  Tomcat. 
While  the  straight-out  position  creates  a 
wingspan  of  137  feet,  the  swept-back 
wingspan  of  the  plane  is  just  78  feet. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  swing  wing  allows  a  plane  to  take 
off  and  land  w  ith  straight-wing  efficiency, 
yet  also  perform  at  high  altitude  super- 
sonic nights  with  svvept-vving  efl'ective- 
ness.  I  he  wings,  when  swept  back,  also 
give  the  plane  a  smoother  ride  (and 
therefore  a  longer  life)  in  the  bumpy 
air  of  low  operational  altitudes.  Ever 
since  ground  based  missiles  knocked 
down  our  high  flying  U-2  over  Russia, 
extreme  low  level  bombing  runs  have 
looked  more  inviting  than  high  level 
bombing. 

The  Air  Force  says  that  the  success  of 
the  low-tlying,  supersonic  F-111  against 
heavily  defended  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam reinforces  this  view. 

So  the  B-1.  too,  will  have  automatic 
controls  for  ground  hugging  flight  with- 
out hitting  hills — at  speeds  of  nearly  700 
mph.  High  speed  tree-top  approaches 
will  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  enemy 
defensive  radar  systems  to  discover  or 
track  the  plane  in  time  to  hit  it  with 
ground  defenses.  We  used  wave-top  air 
raids  effectively  against  Japanese  ship- 
ping at  sea  in  WW2. 

The  B-1  is  designed  to  fire  up  to  24 
SCADs  (subsonic  cruise  armed  decoys). 
These  are  jet-propelled  1 600  pound  mis- 
siles that  will  deceive  defenses.  SCAD 
gives  off  the  same  radar  and  infrared 
signature  that  the  B-1  does,  drawing 
enemy  missiles  and  other  defenses  to  it, 
rather  than  to  the  plane.  In  addition, 
SCAD  carries  a  warhead,  so  that  even  if 
the  defenses  learn  to  tell  it  from  a  B-1, 
they  can't  ignore  it.  The  new  bomber  is 
also  designed  to  carry  BDM,  the  pro- 
posed bomber  defense  missile  that  would 
help  the  plane  beat  off  attacks  from 
enemy  fighter-interceptors. 

Of  course,  the  B-1  will  have  the  latest 
electronic  counter-measures — radar  jam- 
ming equipment,  infrared  countermeas- 
ures,  radar  location,  homing  and  warn- 
ing systems.  The  plane  has  been  carefully 
designed  to  make  the  smallest  possible 
image  on  enemy  radar. 

THE  B-l's  "flying  lifeboat"  is  an  elabo- 
rate crew  escape  capsule  composed  of 
the  actual  cockpit  and  surrounding  struc- 
tures. The  crew  compartment  can  be  ex- 
plosively separated  from  the  plane  and 
boosted  away  from  the  fuselage  by  rocket 
motors  in  a  matter  of  milliseconds.  Fol- 
lowing separation,  parachutes  will  open 
to  ease  the  capsule  to  earth — or  a  float- 
ing landing  on  water. 

The  plane  will  have  a  four-man  crew 
— a  pilot,  copilot  and  two  other  crew 
members  to  handle  the  various  electronic 
systems  and  oversee  computerized  fire 
power  and  bomb  drops. 

The  designers  are  applying  to  the  B-1 
some  of  the  important  lessons  learned 
from  the  B-52  and  older  jet  bombers. 
The  B-52  has  lasted  for  23  years  because 


its  fuselage  was  built  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  sorts  of  additional 
avionics  and  penetration  aids.  The  B-58 
Hustler,  a  medium  bomber  of  the  late 
1950's  and  early  196()'s,  is  no  longer  in 
inventory  because  it  had  insufficient  body 
volume  for  add-on  modernization.  It 
couldn't  be  economically  improved.  The 
FB-111,  the  only  major  new  plane  of 
the  1960's,  is  small  and  dense,  already 
so  fully  packed  with  electronic  gear  that 
hardly  a  wire  could  be  added.  This  plane, 
like  the  B-58,  is  likely  to  have  a  rather 
short  life  as  a  bomber  for  that  reason. 
This  is  a  penalty  for  trying  to  make  a 
fighter-bomber    serve    as    a  strategic 


most  expensive  production  airplane.  The 
British-French  Concorde  now  seems 
likely  to  cost  $42.5  million  apiece. 

So  far.  three  prototype  B-ls  have  been 
ordered  from  Rockwell  International, 
their  builder,  plus  27  engines  from  Gen- 
eral Electric.  Total  money  committed  to 
date:  $1.5  billion.  A  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  rest  of  the  project  depends  in 
large  part  on  the  success  of  the  proto- 
type plane  and  engine. 

However,  a  very  vocal  group  of  peo- 
ple, some  of  them  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, are  publicly  saying  that 
we've  gone  too  far  already  with  the  B-1, 
that  we  should  stop  the  project  here  and 
now,  or,  at  the  very  least,  refuse  to  go 
ahead  with  production. 


"Good  news,  honey!  I'm 
lowers  the  tax  bite  that 


getting  a  salary  cut  that 
gives  me  a  pay  boost!" 
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bomber  too,  though  some  critics  of  the 
B-1  are  now  willing  to  repeat  that  mis- 
take. 

The  B-1  has  been  specifically  designed 
for  growth  and  long  life.  Its  components 
have  been  designed  with  far  more 
strength  than  they'd  need.  Fuel  and  hy- 
draulic lines  have  been  diverted  around 
the  avionics  bay  area,  allowing  for  up- 
dating of  avionics  without  expensive 
redesign  of  the  airframe,  subsystems  and 
propulsion,  which  is  one  reason  the  de- 
sign is  expected  to  be  useful  for  a  long 
time. 

According  to  the  Air  Force  and  the 
plane's  designers,  the  B-1  is  the  first  air- 
craft of  the  21st  century,  as  it  is  expected 
to  be  operational  until  after  the  year 
2000. 

The  current  estimates  are  that  the  B-1 
program  will  cost  a  total  of  $1 1.2  billion 
dollars,  or  $35.5  million  dollars  for  each 
of  the  241  airplanes  now  being  con- 
sidered. This  won't  make  the  B-1  the 


They  object  to  the  billions  the  program 
would  cost  and  say  that  the  B-1  continues 
the  arms  race.  They  predict  inevitable 
cost  overruns  and  waste.  Our  force  of 
silo-based  Minuteman  missiles  and  mis- 
sile-bearing Polaris  submarines,  they  say. 
is  a  more  than  adequate  defense  against 
any  attack  that  might  be  mounted  against 
us,  and  an  adequate  deterrent  to  any 
country  probing  our  weaknesses. 

The  Pentagon  does  not  agree  with  this 
position.  Pentagon  officials  say  that  our 
defenses  are  based  on  a  "triad"  concept, 
including  land,  sea  and  air  oftensive 
weapons.  This  three-fold  threat,  they  say, 
forces  any  potential  enemy  to  prepare 
three  difterent  sorts  of  defense,  spread- 
ing their  defense  budget  thin  and  re- 
ducing their  chances  of  halting  U.S.  re- 
taliation against  a  surprise  blow  at  us. 

The  Pentagon  says  that  bombers  have 
some  unique  advantages  and  capabilities 
that  make  them  necessary  to  our  national 
defense,  no  matter  how  many  water  or 
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land  based  missiles  we  may  have.  Above 
all,  bombers  represent  a  lower  level  of 
warfare  than  nuclear  missiles  and  can 
be  used  for  deterrence  without  commit- 
ment to  nuclear  war. 

Manned  bombers  can  hit  specific  tar- 
gets of  the  moment,  such  as  moving  tank 
or  truck  columns.  They  are  not  an  all-or- 
nothing  weapon  of  area  devastation. 
They  are  more  accurate  than  our  most 
accurate  missile.  Bomber  crewmen  can 
assess  damage  resulting  from  the  bombs 
they  drop,  unlike  any  other  offensive 
weapon  we  now  have,  even  smart  bombs 
and  missiles. 

Unlike  missiles,  bombers  can  be  sent 
toward  the  target — and  called  back  if 
need  be — when  all  we  have  is  a  warning 
that  an  attack  may  be  on  the  way.  Any 
mistake  we  might  make  in  launching 
missiles  would  be  permanent,  while  the 
hesitancy  to  use  or  even  threaten  to  use 
nuclear  missiles  is  justifiably  enormous. 
Bombers  need  not  carry  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Polaris  or  Minuteman  must  carry 
nuclear  weapons  to  be  credible.  Bombers 
can  thus  be  used  in  less-than-total  war- 
fare. Also,  they  can  be  used  to  show  our 
intent,  without  an  attack.  There  are  re- 
ports that  Soviet  border  radars  were 
"white"  with  images  of  B-52s  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Some  B-1  critics  recognize  these  argu- 
ments, but  say  that  no  airplane  as  com- 
plex or  expensive  as  the  B-1  is  needed  to 
perform  the  mission  a  bomber  performs. 
They  say  that  B-52s  could  ofi'er  effective 
deterrence  in  a  crisis  by  standing  off  at 
a  safe  distance,  while  armed  with  per- 
suasive missiles. 

But  the  B-52  is  getting  senile.  A  new 
bomber  would  have  to  be  developed  in 
any  event,  as  would  the  long  range  stand- 


off missiles.  So  the  argument  seems  to 
be  simply  in  favor  of  less  sophistication 
than  is  planned  for  the  B-1.  If  history 
teaches  anything,  it  suggests  that  the  less 
sophisticated  we  make  a  new  system  the 
sooner  we'll  have  to  replace  it. 

The  answer  from  the  Pentagon  is  that 
the  more  probable  threats  to  an  enemy's 
defenses  that  a  single  strategic  weapons 
system  offers,  the  better.  Single-purpose 
design  may  be  best  for  a  fighter,  but 
versatility  is  a  better  and  longer  lasting 
investment  for  bombers. 

We'll  be  hearing  more  of  these  argu- 
ments and  others  like  them  as  the  B-1 
prototype  moves  toward  its  first  flight 
and  the  day  of  decision  on  the  entire  pro- 
gram draws  near.  Years  ago,  similar 
arguments  killed  another  proposed  fol- 
low-on to  the  B-52,  the  B-70,  which  was 
also  built  by  Rockwell  International. 
That  plane,  however,  was  much  larger 
than  the  B-52 — 189  feet  long  vs.  156 
feet — and  it  was  not  as  versatile  as  the 
B-1.  It  had,  for  instance,  no  option  to 
substitute  tree-top  attacks  for  high  level 
bombings.  Will  the  B-1  meet  a  similar 
fate?  It  all  depends  on  the  mood  of 
Congress  in  the  next  couple  of  years.  If 
the  B-1  goes  into  Air  Force  operational 
use  on  the  Pentagon's  schedule  it  will 
have  taken  15  years  from  the  initial 
studies. 

The  Air  Force  began  its  study  of  a 
successor  to  the  B-52  in  1965.  In  Nov. 
1969,  it  requested  proposals  from  in- 
dustry. In  June  1970,  contracts  were 
awarded  to  Rockwell  International  for 
the  airframe  and  to  General  Electric  for 
the  engine. 

On  Nov.  4,  1971,  Rockwell  Inter- 
national unveiled  a  full-scale  wooden 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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PERSONAL 


POINTERS  ON  MOVING. 
DEVALUATION  HITS  HOME. 
NEWSWORTHY  DEVELOPMENTS. 

For  many  people,  springtime  is  moving  time.  Some  of  the  headaches  of 
shifting  residences  can  be  ehminated  if  you  understand  your  responsibility 
and  that  of  the  company  which  will  move  your  goods. 

•  Be  sure  to  have  an  agreement  with  the  mover  on  pickup  and  delivery 
dates,  and  be  on  hand  when  your  goods  are  picked  up  and  delivered.  The 
reason  is  obvious:  You  will  want  to  see  that  the  inventory  of  your  effects 
is  complete  at  both  times.  Also,  at  delivery  time  you  can  note  any  damage 
on  your  delivery  receipt.  This  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  claim. 

•  Movers  are  not  liable  for  the  full  value  of  lost  or  damaged  goods.  You 
cancget  additional  protection,  though,  if  you  pay  extra  for  it. 

•  A  mover  will  give  you  an  estimate  of  costs,  but  it's  not  binding.  Charges 
are  based  on  actual  weight.  If  you  question  it,  the  shipment  will  be  re- 
weighed  at  your  request — but  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  weighing  station, 
and  thei-e  could  be  a  charge. 

•  You  can  save  some  money  by  doing  your  own  packing.  Be  sure  you 
have  strong  containers  (these  usually  can  be  purchased  from  the  mover). 
Don't  pack  jewelry,  money  or  important  papers.  Carry  these  with  you. 

•  Also,  tell  the  mover  how  you  can  be  reached  while  en  route  or  at  your 
destination;  and  be  prepared  to  settle  up  with  the  carrier  when  your  goods 
arrive — unless  you  have  made  provision  for  credit. 


The  latest  dollar  devaluation  is  sure  to  affect  your  pocketbook  adversely, 

because  the  United  States  buys  so  many  foreign  goods,  components  or 
services  (whose  prices  go  up  as  the  value  of  the  dollar  sinks).  Thus: 

TRAVEL  ABROAD  will  cost  more,  not  only  because  of  devaluation,  but 
because  i^aany  nations  are  plagued  by  inflation  worse  than  our  own.  These 
include  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  Japan,  France,  Germany  and  England. 
It's  a  good  idea  to  prepay  as  many  of  your  expenses  as  possible  and  to  buy 
foreign  goods  via  credit  cards  whenever  you  can. 

BEVERAGES — particularly  wine — will  be  more  expensive.  That  goes 
for  domestic  wine,  too,  because  there's  a  short  supply  all  around. 

FOREIGN  CARS  obviously  will  cost  more.  So  will  TV  sets  made  abroad 
or  manufactured  from  foreign  components. 

FURS  from  overseas  will  go  through  the  roof,  due  to  devaluation  and 
worldwide  demand. 

ITEMS  MADE  OF  GOLD,  mainly  jewelry  and  dental  materials,  will  be 
much  dearer.  Gold  jewelery  could  soar  by  as  much  as  30%. 

Meantime,  a  long  list  of  other  goods — including  some  foods — eventually 
will  rise  in  varying  degrees,  the  effect  of  devaluation. 


Here  are  some  current  developments  worth  noting: 

•  It's  good  news  this  year  for  the  taxpayers  of  most  states.  Few  have 
any  pending  legislation  raising  their  levies — one  reason  being  that  taxes 
were  hiked  so  steeply  in  the  past  that  many  states  either  are  solvent  (or 
close  to  it)  or  actually  have  a  surplus.  Meantime,  the  trend  toward  legaliz- 
ing gambling  (lotteries,  ofT-track  betting)  continues. 

•  An  important  change  in  Medicare  now  is  in  effect:  Heretofore,  you  had 
to  enroU  in  Part  B  of  the  plan  (the  one  covering  doctor's  fees,  etc.)  and 
agree  to  pay  the  current  cost  of  $5.80  per  month.  Now,  however,  you  are 
enrolled  automatically.  If  you  don't  want  to  join,  you  must  file  a  notice  to 
that  effect  with  Social  Security.  It  pays  to  think  twice,  though,  before 
sending  in  a  turndown.  Physicians'  fees  have  risen  about  65%  in  the  past 
decade  (for  hospital  service  charges,  the  increase  has  been  150%). 

•  If  you  have  a  student  in  college  and  he  says  he  prefers  off-campus 
living  to  a  dormitory,  he's  in  line  with  a  rising  trend.  Students  prefer 
the  freedom  they  get  in  a  setup  of  their  own;  also  more  collegians  are 
married  these  days.  The  situation  is  causing  some  institutions  to  stop 
adding  dormitory  space. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 


OUR  NEW  MILITARY  PLANES 

 (Continued  from  page  49)  

and  metal  mockup  of  the  plane,  which 
contained  all  of  the  major  construction 
features  and  systems  planned  for  the  fly- 
ing B-ls.  The  wings  sweep,  the  engine 
mockup  can  be  installed  and  removed  as 
il  would  for  actual  maintenance,  etc. 
Only  one  side  of  the  mockup  is  covered 
with  fuselage.  The  other  side  is  open 
for  viewing  into  all  systems — hydraulic, 
fuel  and  avionics,  which  are  all  in  place. 

Since  the  first  showing  of  the  mockup, 
ihe  critical  titanium  wing  pivot  structure 
has  been  successfully  tested.  So  has  the 
GE  engine.  Some  26,000  persons  are 
working  on  the  plane  now. 

While  critics  and  Air  Force  officers 
argue,  work  on  the  B-1  proceeds  apace 
at  Rockwell's  Los  Angeles  plant. 

Sometime  in  spring  or  summer,  1974, 
the  B-1  should  make  its  first  test  flight. 
The  decision  to  produce  the  planes — or 
not — will  probably  be  made  in  mid- 1975. 
If  it's  "go,"  the  B-1  should  be  in  Air 
Force  inventory  sometime  in  1980. 

THE  END 


The  American  Legion's  Position  on 
Our  New  Military  Planes 

Readers  may  be  curious  about  the 
Legion's  position  on  the  planes  described 
in  Mr.  Ardman's  summary,  as  they  involve 
considerable  controversy. 

In  Its  national  conventions,  the  Legion 
has  consistently  stressed  its  view  that 
manned  military  planes  of  superior  design 
are  essential  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

in  the  more  than  20  years  that  Legion 
conventions  have  repeated  this  position 
(in  the  face  of  beliefs  here  and  abroad 
that  nuclear  missiles  have  outmoded 
manned  planes),  events  have  consistently 
borne  out  the  soundness  of  the  Legion 
position. 

There  has  hardly  been  a  moment  in  that 
time  when  less-than-nuclear  wars  were 
not  being  waged  somewhere  on  earth, 
many  of  them  turning  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  manned  planes  used — as  witness 
the  six-day  Arab-Israeli  war. 

The  Soviet  tactic  in  fomenting  "wars  of 
liberation,"  and  in  arming  the  communist 
side,  has  been  based  ever  since  the 
Korean  War  on  the  premise  that  nobody 
in  his  right  mind  would  dare  a  nuclear 
war,  so  that  actual  warfare  could  still  be 
stirred  up  and  would  continue  to  be  fought 
with  conventional  weapons. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  shunned 
all  use  of  its  nuclear  clout  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  These  were  major  wars  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  employing  only  non- 
nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  Cuban  crisis,  though  the  threat 
to  us  was  nuclear  missiles  based  in  Cuba, 
the  successful  deterrence  we  employed 
was  essentially  composed  of  destroyers, 
manned  planes  and  our  conventional 
forces  in  NATO.  The  Soviet  Union  is  now 
building  a  huge  conventional  land-sea-air 
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force  with  which  it  may  hope  to  make  us 
back  down  in  the  next  "Cuban-type" 
crisis. 

In  developing  superior  manned  planes 
in  the  MIG-21  and  MIG-25,  the  Soviets 
have  continued  the  realistic  view  that 
nuclear  weapons  deter  face-to-face  major 
power  showdowns,  but  not  "end  run" 
wars  to  achieve  major  power  aggressive 
intents  on  someone  else's  real  estate 
with  conventional  weapons. 

Disarmament  efforts  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing a  little  progress  on  the  nuclear  level, 
but  nothing  has  changed  for  the  better  in 
the  habit  of  nations  to  resort  to  arms  or 
the  threat  of  arms  with  non-nuclear 
weapons. 

The  Israeli-Arab  powder  keg  and  the 
time-fuse  burning  on  the  Russo-Chinese 
border  both  have  the  potentiality  to  set 
the  world  in  flames  again,  and  both 
quarrels  are  marked  by  intransigent  and 
reckless  rhetoric  by  national  leaders  who 
seem  perfectly  willing  to  resort  to  war  with 
conventional  weapons  if  they  can  juggle 
the  risk  factors  to  their  apparent  advan- 
tage. The  Indochina  situation  is  still  a 
threat  to  world  peace.  It  has  been  muted, 
not  resolved.  The  activities  of  militant 
groups  to  escalate  quarrels  by  terrorist 
acts  is  on  the  increase. 

Some  day  we  may  not  live  in  perilous 
times.  That  day  has  not  come. 

Costly  as  military  preparedness  is  in 
dollars,  it  is  the  position  of  the  Legion 
that  basic  preparedness  decisions  must 
be  true  to  the  military  realities.  The  Legion 
approves  the  development  of  the  F-14,  the 
F-15  and  the  B-1  on  the  premise  of  their 
superiority.  It  also  approves  all  controls 
which  give  the  most  defense  for  the  dol- 
lar. It  does  not  approve  cost  objections 
aimed  at  cancelling  the  programs  or  at 
compromising  the  defense-effectiveness 
of  the  planes. 

The  compromises  built  into  the  F-111 
in  the  name  of  "economy"  and  "effici- 
ency" wasted  far  more  money  than 
they  were  supposed  to  have  saved.  The 
F-111  is  a  sophisticated  and  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  arsenal  of  the  Air  Force. 
But  the  enormous  expenditure  on  it  was 
intended  to  make  it  the  workhorse  of  our 
national  air  defenses  on  land  and  sea,  for 
combat  and  bombing.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  useless  because  it  was  compromised  bv 
penny-wise,  pound-foolish  policies  that 
promised  to  save  bucks.  More  bucks 
would  have  been  saved  if  we'd  gone  di- 
rectly to  the  F-14,  F-15  and  B-1  and 
skipped  the  F-111,  which  is  about  what 
the  military  wanted  to  do  when  the  F-111 
was  crammed  down  their  throats  as  a 
supposed  one-plane  substitute  for  all 
three. 

We  can  waste  military  dollars  through 
bad  or  reckless  management.  We  can 
waste  them  through  military-industrial 
hanky-panky.  And  we  can  waste  as  much 
or  more  by  following  militarily  naive  short 
cuts  based  on  the  rhetoric  of  military 
amateurs. 

We  can  make  the  most  of  our  invest- 
ment in  the  F-111  by  heeding  the  edu- 
cation we  bought  with  it  at  an  extremely 
high  tuition  charge.  The  lesson  was  that 
"savings"  at  the  expense  of  defense- 
effectiveness  are  yet  another  form  of  in- 
excusable waste.  RBP. 


"saSHOPPER 


WOMEN  ON  U.S.  STAMPS  have  appeared 
on  approx.  50  of  the  1350  stamps  issued 
in  123  years.  25  of  these  stamps,  Amelia 
Earhart,  Betsy  Ross,  and  others  for  250. 
Other  selections  included.  Buy  any  or  re- 
turn all.  Cancel  service  anytime.  Send  25tf 
in  coin  to  Garcelon  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  A3LW, 
Calais,  Maine  04619. 


CLIP-ONS  THAT  FIT  your  regular  glasses. 
Enlarges  fine  print  so  you  can  see  better 
to  read  &  do  close  wori<,  without  straining 
your  eyes.  Neat,  lightweight,  but  sturdily 
built.  Easy  to  clip  on.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. 10-day  trial.  Only  $4.95  postage 
ppd.  Precision  Optical  Co.,  Dept.  AL-5, 
Rochelle,  Illinois  61068. 


The  American  Legion  Shopper  sec- 
tion is  presented  as  a  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers.  All  products 
are  sold  with  a  money-back  guaran- 
tee. When  ordering,  please  allow  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  for  han- 
dling and  shipping.  Be  sure  to  include 
Zip  Code  number  along  with  your  ad- 
dress. 


l/HITE'S  METAL  DETECTORS 


WHITE'S  ELECTRONICS,  INC.  manufaciure 
the  World's  Largest  and  Finest  Line  of  Mineral 
and  Metal  Detectors.  Ghosttowning, 
beachcombing,  bottle  hunting,  coin  hunting-all 
types  of  TREASURE  HUNTING  or 
PROSPECTING,  amateur  or  professional. 
Detect  conductive  metals-Gold,  Stiver,  Copper 
Nuggels-Coini-R  ings -Jewelry,  etc. 
Underwater  or  on  the  land,  "There  are  no  finer 
at  any  price"  25  production  models  to  choose 
frpm-T.R.  or  B.F.O.  Priced  from  JTiM  up 
—Always  ipacif y  tht  Blu*  &  Gold  - 
ASK  FOR  WHITE  S  BY  NAME 


WHITE  S  ELECTRONICS 


Rm.  No.  502  1011  Pt«asant  Vallfly  Rd. 

Sw«»t  Home,  Orvgon 
337S4  HmcI  Sirtet         Elk  Air  Industrial  Park 
Abbotsford,  B.C.,  Oextar  Drive.  East 

Canada  Eirhan,  Indiana  46S14 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  Bible 
and  do  close  work  easily.  SEE  CLEARER 
INSTANTLY.  Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism 
or  eye  diseases.  10  day  trial.  Sturdy, 
good-looking.  Glass  precision  ground 
and  polished;  metal  hinges.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  $4.95  plus  C.O.D. 
or  send  only  $4.95  and  we  pay  postage. 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.,  Dept.  34-G,  Rochelle,  III.  61068 


NOW!  GET 
4  REAL  OLD 
BUFFALO 
NICKELS-Only'l 

Only  $1  brings  you  4  old 
Buffalo  nickels  Issued  be- 
fore 1938.  (One  set  to  a 
customer.)These  scarce  coins 
offered  to  get  your  name  for  our 
mailing  list.  You  will  also  receive  a  copy  of  the 
most  wonderful  catalog  of  coin  offers  in  America. 
Send  $1,  name,  address,  zip  to:  Littleton  Coin 
Co..  Dept.  BN-17,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire  03561 


TELL  THE  WORLD  YOU  SERVED! 
WEAR  A  COMMEfHIORATIVE  RING 


DIVISION  NUMBER. 
INSIGNIA, 
CAMPAIGNS 


New  eolfJ-encrusted 
emblems.  Choice  of 
over  100  -  military, 
fraternal,  profession- 
al, service  clubs. ■w- 


Alio    VMC,  WAVE, 
AHMY  a  NAVY  NURSE, 
POLICE    RINGS.  BRO- 
FROM  '^-^y^l^^'^iJ/Tn'M^J         CHURE  ON  REQUEST. 

$58  Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Combine  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings,  over  1000  com- 
binations, all  services,  all  wars.  Prompt  delivery. Charge 
on  B  of  A,  M  C,  Amex  cards.  Money-back  guarantee! 
Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
Box  Y-AL-12,  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220 


Read  the  tiniest  print  instantly! 


With  these  deluxe  fashionable 

"HALF  FRAME"  Reading  Glasses 
These  "Ben  Franklin"  style  glasses  are  a  perfect 
aid  in  reading  fine  print  in  phone  books,  menus, 
programs,  etc.  Wear  "look  over"  specs 
and  have  normal  vision  without  re- 
moving them.  Impact  resistant  lenses. 
Brown  Tortoise  or  Jet  Black.  Men's  or  Add  50i 
women's.  With  case.  Not  Rx,  astigma-  Handling 
tism  or  eye  diseases. 

JOY  OPTICAL  no  orders  for  N.Y.  del'y 
Dept.  718,  73  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 


$595 


NOW!  Midwest  Knite 


The    knife    for    hunting,    fishing    and  all 
around    use.    Mirror    polished,  imported 
.stainless    steel   blade   honed    to   a  razor'.s 
edge.   Hugged.  Opens  with  a  flick  of  fin- 
ger.   Locks   into  position.   Blade   will  not 
lose  when  in  use.  Press  button  in  handle  to 
Safety  finger  guard.  Sure-grip  handle.  Hal- 
arget  throwing. 

IF  BROKEN  WITHIN  !0  YEARS  WE  WILL  REPLACE  AT  NO 
CHARGE!  Use  30  days.  Money  back  if  not  pleased  •  Not  a  switch- 
blade •  Special  1^  sale.  KE(;i'I..M{  I'ltlCK.  .?l.!t8.  Send  $1.99  & 
Remit  TOTAL  $2.48  for  2  knives.  OUDEU 

9043  S.  Western  Ave..  Dept.  DDS-aS.'iT.  Chicago.  III.  60620. 
Established  1936.  Mail  Orders  Only. 


receive  2  knives.  Add  490  postage,  handl 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"Wonder  if  I  could  borrow  a  cup  of  sugar  from  you?" 


I  HE  AMIiKICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


STRANGER  IN  THE  NIGHT 

One  night  this  busy  little  mother  put  her  three  young  children  to  bed, 
and  donning  an  old  shirt  and  ragged  shorts,  started  to  change  the  color 
of  her  hair  a  little.  During  this  ordeal  in  the  bathroom,  the  children  in 
the  bedroom  grew  noisier  and  wilder  by  the  minute.  Hurrying  her  dye 
job,  the  mother  flopped  a  huge  towel  around  her  head,  stormed  into  the 
bedroom  and  laid  down  the  law  in  no  uncertain  terms.  As  she  closed  the 
door,  she  heard  her  3-year-old  whisper  to  an  older  one: 

"Who  was  THAT?" 

Lloyd  Byers 


BRAVE  DECISION 

The  usual  crowd  was  gathered  around  the  stove  in  the  general  store. 
One  member  took  a  notebook  from  his  pocket  and  began  studying  it. 
"What  have  you  got  there?"  asked  Carl. 

Dan  replied,  "This  is  a  list  of  all  the  names  of  men  I  can  whip." 
Carl  scanned  the  notebook.  "You  have  my  name  written  there  and 
you  can't  whip  me." 

"Well,  give  me  an  eraser  and  I'll  rub  your  name  out,"  said  Dan. 

Gene  Yasenak 


HOUSEHOLD  WHIRL 

When  a  man  came  home  from  work  one  night,  he  found  his  wife  lying 
on  the  living  room  couch,  exhausted. 
"What  happened  to  you?"  he  asked. 

"Well,"  replied  his  wife,  "I  made  a  cake,  frosted  it,  washed  the  kitchen 
windows,  cleaned  all  the  cupboards,  scrubbed  the  kitchen  floor,  walls  and 
ceiling,  and  then  I  took  a  bath." 

"How  come  you  did  all  that  in  one  day?"  demanded  the  husband. 

"I  had  to,"  exclaimed  his  wife.  "When  I  was  making  the  chocolate 
frosting,  I  forgot  to  turn  the  mixer  off  before  I  took  the  beaters  out  of 
the  bowl!" 

Dan  Bennett 


HIS  AND  HERS 
As  I  watched  my  balding  pate, 
My  wife  would  smile  and  shrug; 
Turned  back  the  hands  of  time  and  fate, 
And  bought  me  a  stylish  "rug." 
Now,  each  night  I  dance  a  jig, 
And  feel  a  warming  buzz; 
Every  time  I  hang  my  wig. 
On  the  bedpost — next  to  hers. 

Robert  Fiskk 

SPATIAL  LABOR  QUESTION 

If  part-time  work  here  on  eartli  is  called 
moonlighting,  will  it  be  called  earthlighting 
on  the  moon? 

Hf.rm  Albright 

FRAGRANT  VAGRANT 
A  weighty  question  comes  to  mind 
When  passing  a  hippy  against  the  wind 
They  arrest  panhandlers  for  vagrancy 
Can  they  now  arrest  hippies  for 
fragrancy? 

J.  R.  Cochran 

DAFFY  DEFINITION 

Gourmet:  A  glutton  with  know-how. 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear 

MY  SON  JOHN 
Johnny,  on  tests. 
May  not  do  too  well 
But  he  does  no  cheating — 
Couldn't  you  tell? 

Thomas  Usk 

UNEVEN  SWAP 

Middle  age  is  when  your  narrow  waist  and 
Ijioad  mind  begin  to  change  places. 

Thomas  La  Mange 

NASAL  COMFORT 
If  you  were  intended  by  nature 

to  be  self-centered 
Then  your  nose  would  be 

pointed  inward. 

Don  Bezanson 


"Shall  we  watch  that  last 
call  on  instant  replay?" 
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Seagram's  7  Crown. 
K*s  America's  whiskey. 

People  come  here  to  walk  the  streets  of  the  oldest  city  in  America. 
St.  Augustine,  the  city  born  out  of  Ponce  de  Leon's  fruitless  search  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 
And  once  they're  here  people  welcome  the  unique  light  taste  of  7  Crown.  Pact  is  Americans 
everywhere  enjoy  7  Crown  more  than  the  leading  Scotch  and  Canadian  combined. 


Thank  you,  America,  for  making  our  whiskey  your  whiskey. 


